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‘ADDRESS 


TO THOSE STUDENTS IN MEDICINE WHO ARE ABOUT TO COMMENCE OR RESUME 
THEIR STUDIES IN THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 





GENTLEMEN, 

Insteap of introducing the volumes of Tat Lancer for the year 1834-35 
with the formality of a customary Preface, I shall take the liberty of addressing to 
you a few sentences of friendly admonition on the occasion of your commencing, or 
resuming, your studies in the various schools of medicine. In taking upon myself 
the execution of this duty, the charge of presumption cannot, I think, be incurred, 
because the experience afforded to me during the last eleven years, in editing this 
Journal, has necessarily made me conversant with nearly the whole of those 
circumstances which are usually fraught with injury to the Teacher, and mischief to 
the Student, of Medicine. 

As some few years, at least, have now passed away since you were induced to 
make choice of medicine as a profession, it is unnecessary, perhaps, that I should 
make any comment on the propriety of your selection with a view to confirm you in 
the approval of it,—no incentive of that kind being required after once tasting of 
those pleasures which are sure to be derived from engaging, during even a short 
period, in the delightful and ever interesting field of medical pursuits. In its results 
the study of the science of Medicine yields to none, whether viewed in relation to its 
sublime and ennobling conceptions, or as regards the comfort and well-being of 
society in the common every-ilay walks of life. The science of medicine includes, in 
its strictest sense, that most useful and engaging of all researches—the study of 
mankind; hence, the knowledge deducible from that profoundly philosophical 
investigation leads the mind throughout an ever-varying, ever-amusing, ever- 
instructing path of inquiry, which finds neither break nor check, terminating only 
in the great beneficent cause of all nature. It teaches us not only to discover truth» 
but to promulgate truth, and it softens and humanizes the feelings by prompting us, 
on all occasions, to direct the power of our knowledge to the cure of disease, and 
consequently to the alleviation of human suffering. Making us conversant with the 
structure and economy of our fellow-creatures, making us acquainted with the 
sources of our moral, Mtellectual, and physical actions, it teaches us to view with 
compassion all unavoidable imperfections of our natare, and, enabling us to trace 
prejudice to its never-failing source — ignorance, it warns us against the miseries of 
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bigoted sectarianism. Thus the medical philosopher becomes humblc in proportion 
as he acquires wisdom, and whilst he discovers the beauties of nature, his mind, both 
refined and invigorated, is ever refreshed by the highest enjoyments in which the 
human intellect can participate ; beholding in Nature herself the most instructive of 
historians and the most gifted of prophets, his happiness is secured by, because it is 
founded on, the immutable rock of Truth. The study of medicine, therefore, exercises 
a far greater influence on the feelings and opinions of society than is admitted, or 
even understood. If the benefits we derive from the cultivation of medicine were 
confined to its therapeutical advantages, it would even in that case be entitled to the 
strongest protection that could be afforded by the Government, and would necessarily 
demand and obtain the respect and confidence of the community; but, when we 
consider that that study is in some measure connected with every question of 
physics and morals, it must at once appear of prodigious importance that no oppor- 
tunity should be lost of adding to those means which can render a more perfect 
knowledge of it available to the members of the medical profession, in this and in 
every other civilized country. 

What, then, has been done for the cultivation of medical science in this metro- 
polis? Hospitals have been opened, Colleges have been erected, and Schools in 
which lectures are delivered have been established. The student, however, who is 
entirely unacquainted with the state of things in London, may, from the multiplicity 
of objects which strike his view, be utterly incapable of deciding on that course 
of conduct which would be most conducive to his own welfare, and, by inference, to 
the interests of society. In offering, therefore, some admonitions for the guidance 
of the student in his selection of an establishment, it must not be thought that I am 
about to dissect or analyse the elements of the schools, with a view to the institution 
of invidious comparisons relative to the respective merits of the different teachers— 
an occupation which would be so thoroughly disagreeable that it is better to forego 
any sdyantage which might be derived therefrom, than engage in so irksome and 
painful an undertaking. Nor would the odiousness of such a labour be diminished 
by the conviction that, in the execution of the task, I might transgress against the 
privileges of individual and private right, and thus be guilty of much injustice 
towards men, who, although their talents may not be of the first order, do never- 
theless prosecute with conscientious zeal their scholastic labours, and whose minds 
are free from the stain of intending any wrong towards the industrious student. In 
short, there is great difficulty in balancing, as well as in contrasting, the merits of 
lecturers ; and the difficulties are increased in proportion as the opportunities of 
judging are small in number, or are furnished only in private. The cases, therefore, 
of public and private teachers are totally different ; the functionaries of our endowed 
hospitals are necessarily legitimate subjects of unrestrained, veracious commentary, 
but the private teacher has difficulties enough to contend against without being 
subjected to the ordeal of severe criticism. The monopolists of the Colleges, 
Hospitals, and favoured Schools, have rendered the occupation of private teaching so 
unprofitable and of such arduous execution, that it is scarcely fair or just to allude 
to any one of the private teachers by name, unless it be for the purpose of com- 
mendation, or for that of guarding the pupil against the of some man whose 
mrartions bore Snap prevod tabe Supra ticity Pi oettese or vi Gree 

In selecting a school, the t should first propose to himself this question, — 
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“ What have J to learn, what have I to accomplish, during my sojourn in London ?” 
On instituting this self-inquiry, he may be enabled to answer satisfactorily, with 
regard to the possession of a competent knowledge of one, two, or three branches 
of medical science ; but, having determined on what he really must acquire—not so 
much for the purpose of undergoing the comparatively unimportant examinations 
at the College and Hall, as for the far greater object of rendering himself as 
thoroughly qualified practitioner—he shuuld then resolve on locating himself in that 
spot where the information he seeks can be obtained with the least possible loss of 
time. Engaging, therefore, to attend a hospital that is situated at a great distance 
from his lecturers, or undertaking to attend one or two sets of lectures far away 
from the hospital or infirmary in which he may have stipulated for witnessing the 
medical or surgical practice, he must incur a sacrifice not only of time, but also 
of many opportunities of deriving useful information. This consideration can- 
not be too strongly impressed on the mind of the student; and it will happen, that 
if he disregard the caution which 1 here throw out for his benefit, he will find, 
when too late, that he has been guilty of an error, for the correction of which no 
satisfactory remedy can be applied. Next, then, to the ability and reputation of 
the teachers, and the intrinsic advantages of the school, let the question of locality 
weigh in the selection; and in hiring apartments for his residence, the student 
should not forget what we have said relative to the attendance upon lecturers whose 
labours are carried on at places far removed from one another. Of course, distance 
of residence would be productive of almost equally numerous evils. Fixed, then, on 
that spot which he has chosen as the seat of his future exertions, I may remark, 
that I have , during many years past, that those students succeed Best in their 
studies, and become the most reputable practitioners, who, during their labours at 
the schools, devote the greatest share of their attention to anatomy—human and 
comparative,—physiology, chemistry, midwifery, and the DAILY OBSERVATION Of dis~ 
ease in the wards of the hospitals. It is not sufficient to pay the fees for attending 
the hospital or lecture-room ; the pupil must wors—must apply himself diligently 
to the different subjects of investigation; he must not rely even on the exertions, 
much less on the professions, of his teacher ; for, without industry, without unre- 
mitting application, on the part of the student@himself, all the efforts of the pre- 
ceptor would avail nothing. And here it is of importunce to remark, that while 
the student is respectful in his demeanour towards the teacher, he has a right to 
expect urbanity of manner from the gentleman who has been feed to instruct 
him. Nor is this all; the lecturer and hospital physician and surgeon are bound, 
both by a written and an implied contract, to discharge certain obligations to the 
student ; hence it follows, that if the pupils are remiss or negligent in demanding 
the full conditions of the bond, they voluntarily relinquish their rights, and, pos- 
sibly, construct that very stumbling-block which may prove, when they are in prac- 
tice, their ruin and downfall. The prospectuses of the hospitals and schools are 
full of promises. Why, I would ask, are the pledges given unless they are to be 
redeemed? If the medical officers engage to attend at a certain hour daily, is it 
either impertinent or irrational to demand that their attendance should be punc- 
tually observed? If lectures are promised, why is the student who has 
paid his money on the of that promise to be ved of what he has lawfully 
purchased? The usage of the students in this has been in many instances 
B2 
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most disgraceful ; and it has been easy to perceive, that the medical officers of our 
hospitals have dared to be negligent in the performance of their promises, on the 
presumption that the students would not interfere, lest they should be subjected to an 
additional severity of examination at the College of Surgeons, or at Apothecaries’ 
Hall. Whatever may have been the practices of the examiners in by-gone times, 
the day for indulging in dishonest predilections, or for gratifying revengeful feelings, 
during the hours of examination, has passed away, for we have arrived at an epoch 
when the proceedings of the legislature of our country, with respect to the pratice 
of medicine, are directed and regulated by the sacred hand of justice. 

The despotic rulers of our Colleges have at last been made to feel and acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the law, and, knowing the punishment that awaits them for 
the enormities they have already committed, it is not probable that they will 
voluntarily seek for any addition to the severity of their impending condemnation. 
The students, then, have nought to fear from demanding, in a courteous but firm 
manner, that the lecturers, whether public or private,—that the officers of the 
Hospitals, whether physicians or surgeons,—faithfully discharge the conditions of 
bond,—that is, that the promises printed i: the prospectuses be scrupulously 
fulfilled. In several of the hospitals the surgeons seldom or never attend in the 
dead-house; and in the same establishments notices of the examinations instituted 
post-mortem, are not communicated to the majority of the students. This is a 
disgrace and a robbery—disgraceful to the medical officers, and, as regards the 
student, a deprivation of his purchased right. If the symptoms observed before 
death canypt be traced to changes of structure after death, the practice of 
medicine must be founded on empiricism; there can be nothing of certainty or 
science in it. The students, therefore, in all the hospitals should require, not only 
that due notice of a post-mortem inspection should be given, but that the dissection 
should be conducted by a competent person. And who ought to be so competent as 
the officer who conducted the disease to the patient's dissolution? The fatal event 
having most likely falsified the prognosis, he may be called upon to explain the facts 
on which he had founded his diagnosis, and at the same time it would be his duty to 
expound, explicitly, the principles ongrbich his therapeutic agents had been employed. 
It*is by facts accum ulated in this manner that the theory and practice of medicine 
are established,—the knowledge of the undeviating connexion of cause and effect, 
rendering medicine a science that has proved so useful to mankind. 

The negligence shown relative to post-mortem examinations has been exhibited 
with equal pertinacity in the omission of clinical lectures—few, very few, of our 
physicians and surgeons having redeemed their promises in delivering those bed- 
side admonitions according to the conditions of their prospectuses. The pupils 
may understand the light in which this kind of instruction is viewed by our medical 
officers, from the fact that it is announced in the prospectus of one of the Hospitals 
(that of St. George’s), that “ clinical lectures are delivered at the Hospital, to which 
students are free ;—in other words, that those gentlemen who have paid dearly for an 
article are “ free” to receive it! What is the medical or surgical practice of the 
Hospital, if it embrace not clinical instruction? Yet the.officers of some of our 
public institutions are in the habit of walking through the wards in such a state of 
gtim, idiotic sullenness, that thy stare with characteristic astonishment on being 
required to elucidate any part of the treatment which is involved in apparent 
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obscurity, and consider that a querist is impertinent if the question relate to an 
unsuccessful case, There is another omission observable in the wards, which is 
peculiarly reprehensible and disgraceful to those parties by whom it has been so 
long sanctioned. I allude to the general absence of case-books. The students have 
a right to expect that faithful records of the cases be made and preserved for their 
information, If this were done, they would be enabled to see at one view, all the 
links of a long chain of interesting facts, and thus could connect, by the simplest pro- 
cesses of induction, the cause of the disease, its nature and treatment, and the results. 
In those hospitals where case-books are only even partially used, the advantages to 
the students have been acknowledged to be incalculable. While this scandalous 
omission is tolerated, the students should never enter the wards without having 
memorandum-books in their hands, so that they may be enabled to mark down 
every occurrence of striking practical importance which may arise under their 
observation. 

As the great immediate object of the student in visiting London is to consult 
the hook of nature as laid open to his view in the Hospital, in the dissecting room, 
in the laboratory, and in the museum, let him not encumber his mind, or stuff his 
brain, With the contents of the works of conceited and siliy authors. He can read 
instructive or amusing works after he has left the metropolis, and when, probably, 
to his misfortune, he may find little else to engage his attention. Many students, 
on coming to London, shut themselves up in their rooms surrounded by books, 
harricading their doors with worthless octavos and ponderous quartos. This is the 
extreme of folly. Although the young men who act thus unwisely are capable of 
undergoing an examination consisting of a set of routine questions, they are utterly 
unqualified for undertaking the duties of practitioners, and, the moment a prospect 
of extensive practice is opened to their view, they shrink from it in dismay, 
under a too-well-founded feeling of incapacity. The reading of the student, while 
pursuing his studies at the hospitals and schools, should, for the most part, be 
limited to the particular business of the day. He should, for example, read over in 
the evening, an account of the parts dissected in the morning ; and, if he had time 
and could write out a description of those parts, a stronger impression of them 
would be left on his memory. Also, with regard to the cases observed in the hospi- 
tal, having made his notes, he may refer to the descriptions of diseases of the same 
class in the standard works on medicine and surgery. Thus the intelligent pupil will 
perceive that out of the materials which are set before him he must himself raise 
the fabric of his own knowledge. The lecturer may assist him, and occasionally 
point to the right road when he has gone astray in the pursuit of truth, but the 
weight of the burden, the heat of the day, must be borne by the pupil himself, and 
if he be idle, and neglect his duties, his ruin will be as complete as it must prove 
certain, 

Here, then, I might close my admonitions, but I cannot avoid adverting to the fact 
that the Medical Session of 1834-35 will open under circumstances totally dissimilar 
from any which preceded it. Parliament having appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the state of medical practice and education, a most elaborate record of the 
defective state of medical law, and of the abuses connected with the healing art, is 
now in the hands of the Chairman of that Committee, and will soon be laid by that 
gentleman before the House of Commons. From this inquiry there may arise an 
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entirely new construction of medical law, leading, necessarily, to improved institu- 
tions, and to » new system of examining candidates for medical diplomas. While, 
“therefore, f earnestly recommend those students who intend to present themselves for 
examination at the College in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and at the Hall in Blackfriars, 
to conform to the “ Regulations ” issued by the governing authorities of those insti- 
tutions, I must also adjure them not to be contented with merely rendering them- 
selves equal to the task of obtaining the “ License ” and “ Diploma ” of those bodies 
but to dissect, observe disease, and study diligently, so as to be qualified to undergo 
an étamination in public befdre the President and Scrutators of a Narionat 
Facuury or Mepicrne. 

Should you, at the termination of your studies, be required to submit to so 
honourable an ordeal, that you may pass through it without difficulty and in triampb, 
is the ardent wish of Your faithful friend, 

THOMAS WAKLEY. 


Londoii, Septeribet 27th, 1834. 





TO THE READERS OF THE LANCET. 





We have not more than halfa dozen words to offer on the subject of the materials 
which will occapy the volumes of this work for the coming year. 


We shall publish, undér the express sanction and revision of M. Macenpte, the. 


last course of Lectures oh Physology delivered by that celebrated discoverer. Also, 
Clinical Lectures, by Dr. Ex.iotson, Mr. Wanpror, Baron Durvyraren. 
and many of the most able practitioners connected with the London Hos- 
pitals. Our analyses of the Evidence delivered before the Parliamentary Medical 
Committee will be resumed, and we have made such arrangements as will enable us 
not only to publish critical commentaries on all the British and Foreign Medical 
Periodicals, together with Reports‘of Hospital cases, but to introduce, regularly, 
Reviews of all new works in Medicine ; in addition to which, our celebrated friend, 
Exinensis, will once more seize his graphic pen, and present to the profession a 
series of sketches of some odd beings whose peculiarities have not yet been 
illustrated. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE BINDERS. 


The Tadéx to Vol. If. of Tae Lancer for 1833-34 will be published with the 
concluding lecture of Professor Grant's series on Comparative Anatomy. The 
publication of two doublé Numbers of Tar Lancer will enable us to complete the 
Course. Thus that imrivalled set of Lectures must be bound up in the two volumes 
for thé year 1833-34. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE 


HOSPITALS AND SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE 
IN LONDON, 


Optx ro STUDENTS IN THE Session 1834-35, 





Iw accordance with our long-established _ The introductory lécturés will be delivered 
custom, the observance of which falls due at spots which are diffused over a very 
at this season of the year, we devote a| wide space of ground, A ciréle of twelve 

large portion of the present number of miles will barely include them, its dia- 
soih Ebene tothe eonrtionntion of oa | meter in one direction extending from 
matters which the renewal of the winter "Whitechapel i in the east to Pimlico in the 


medical session annually presses on ovr 
attention as journalists, and, for the first 
time, forces on the thoughts of youthful can- 

didates for admission into the ranks of the 


“west,—from St, Pancras in the north to 
Southwark in the south, and from Smith- 
field i in the north-east to Westminster in 


‘the south-west. Those pupils who wish 


medical profession in this country. Hun-|to hear any of the introductory lec- 
dreds of young men have now arrived at tures, must understand that the majority 
the second of the three great divisions , of them are delivered on the Ist of October, 
into which the period of English medical | and arrange their timé 

ed n usually arranges itself. The) The first duty of the pupil who has not 


first ¢ f these is the apprenticeship. The, _been in London on his present errand at 


second is the segsional or examination 
visit to London. The third is the interval | 


which occurs between the legal and the | 


real to practice,—hetween 
thé possession of a license or diploma, 
and the commencement of practice as 
a member of the profession. The latter | 0 
interval is generally spent in the acquire- 
ment of solid practical information, as the 
assistant of an already-established prac- 
titioner, or in the farther close observance 
of in some public medical institu- 
tion, at home or abroad, in preparation 


for assuming éntire personal respoiisi- | the 


bility in the treatment of disease. It falls 
within the means of but few to fit them- 
selves for practice by the latter means. 
The season of the second division in 
the education of British medical students 
has now once more returned, and will last 
during the eight ensuing months, com- 
mencing with the Ist of October, when 
the signals for setting its machinery in 
motion are given by the discharge of in- 


troductory rockets—or lectures — at the | q 


various medical schools of the metropolis. 














any previous season, is that of ascertain- 
ing the nature and number of the.Jectures 
and hospital practice to which. he must 
énteér, in order to q him for exami- 
nation at Apothecaries’ Hall, or the Col- 
lege of Surgeons. We therefore insert at 
once the following digest of the regula- 
tions of those institutions :— 
CANDIDATES FOR, THE DIRLOMA OF THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 

Are required to produce certificates,— 

1. Of being 22 years of age. — 

2. Of having been ik years, in 
acquirement of professi know- 


1 
3. Of having studied Anatomy and fe 


Se nrere hee Be 


monstrations, 
two anatomical 

season is u to extend from, Qgto- 

ber to saan and to Co 

least 140 lectures on Anatomy 

ology, occupying not less than one, aoe 
each, given on separate ret 94 and. at least 
100 demonstrations of the like durat 
given in a similar manner; exclusive of 
of which distinct certificates 
are required, 
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4. Of having attended at least two 
courses of lectures on Surgery, es 
in two distinct periods or seasons, each 
course to comprise not less fhan sixty lec- 
tures. 

5. Of having attended lectures on the 
practic of Physic, on Chemisiry, and on 
Midwifery, during six months; and on 
Botany and Materia Medica during three 
months. 

6. Of having attended rk ogee ¢ twelve 
months the surgical practice of a recog- 
nised y ants Soak Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, G , or Aberdeen ; or for six 
months in any one of such hospitals, and 
twelve months in any recognised provin- 
cial hospital, 


CANDIDATES FOR THE LICENSE OF THE 
APOTHECARIES’ COMPANY 


Are required to produce certificates of 
having attended the following courses of 
lectures and practice: — 

Chemistry.—Two courses; each course 
consisting of not less than forty-five lec- 
tures. 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics.—Two 
courses; each course consist of not less 
than forty-five lectures. 


There are seven still, and they stand as 
follows, enumerating them as they lie on 
parallel lines commenced eastward and 
continued westward. Their names are as 
follows:—1. Tus Lonpon Hosrirat, 
Whitechapel ; 2. Sr. Taomas’s Hoserrat, 
Southwark; 3. Guy’s Hosrrrat, South- 
wark ; 4. Sr. BAanruotomew’s Hospirat, 
Smithfield; 5. Tae Mippiesex Hosrr- 
TAL, near Tottenham-court-road ; 6. Tuz 
Westminster Hosprirat, opposite West- 
minster Abbey; 7. St. Geonce’s Hospt- 
TAL, Hyde-park Corner. Of these, the 
present Westminster Hospital is a new 
erection, on a new site, but an old institu- 
tion; and St. Thomas’s Hospital is being 
rebuilt. 

Ina short time an eighth hospital wili be 
open to students—Tue Lonpon Univer- 
siry Hosrrrat, opposite the London Uni- 
versity; and an effort is making to put 
into a train for medical education the 
wards of a new building, erected near the 
Strand, called Tae Cuarninc-Cross Hos- 
PITAL. 

To all these hospitals, except the Mid- 





Anatony and Physiology, and Anatomica! 
Demonstrations. 


— Two courses ; of the same 


extent as required by the Royal College of 
Surgeons, of London. 


Principles and Practice of Medicine.— 
Two courses ; each course consisting of not 
less than forty-five lectures, to be attended 
pny nna the first course of lectures 

Chemistry, Materia Medica, and Ana- 
teak and Physiology. 

Botany.—One course. 

Midwifery and the Diseases of Women 
and Children.—Two courses— Forensic Me- 
dicine.—One course ; to be attended dur- 
ing the second year. 

And twelve months, at least, the physi- 
cians’ at a hospital (containing 
not less than sixty beds), such attendance 
to commence on the second year. Stu- 
dents are moreover recommended dili- 
gently to avail themselves of instruction 

Re eel ra and to attend Clinical 


The next duty of the student is, to de- 
cide on the hospital and school, or the 
isolated courses of lectures, which he will 
attend; and of these the hospital is the 
first point for his decision. | 


There were, last year, in London, seven 
public hospitals from which to select. | 


| dlesex, are attached medical schools, more 
| or less intimately allied to them, and, se- 
verally, of a more or less imposing kind,— 
imposing to the eye,—in the array of lec- 
tures advertised to be delivered therein. 
Thus, at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, the 
lectures amount to the preposterous num- 
ber of thirteen distinct courses; while, at 
St. George's, the courses amount only to 
five. 

But there are many schools which are 
quite as good as some of those that are si- 
tuated within the areas of the hospitals. 
There are also lecturers, who are not con- 
nected either with a hospital or a school. 
Lists of all these, as far as diligent inquiry 
has made us acquainted with them, we shall 
present to the notice of the student, com- 
mencing eastward, and placing the schools 
near the hospitals to which they are re- 
spectively contiguous. 

The sums named under the head of 
“ Fees,” constitute the charges for “ sin- 
gle” or “ first” courses, and for “ perpe- 





tual” attendance. A “second” course, 
or payment for two courses at once, may 


be bargained for, at the outset, perhaps 
to the pecuniary advantage of the pupil 
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LONDON HOSPITAL SCHOOL AND PRACTICE. 





Subjects, Lecturers. 


Days and Hours of Lecturing. 





Medicine. 


Materia Medica Dr. Cobb. 
Midwifery. Dr. F. Ramsbotham. 
Chemistry. Mr. Pereira. 


Medical Juris-| Dr. Cobb, Dr. F. H. 
prudence. Ramsbotham, and 

Mr. Pereira. 

Anatomy, Phys.| Messrs. Luke, Ha- 
& Operations} milton, & Adams. 


of Surgery. 
Anatomy, with’ Messrs. Hamilton & 
Dissect. &c. | Adams. 
Surgery. Mr. John Scott. 
Botany. | Mr. Pereira. 








Dr. Billing and Dr. Tues. ‘Thurs. & Fri, at | © 
Davies. 


3h p 
Wed. end Fri. at9am. | 3 
Tues. Thurs. & Sat. at 10. 3 
Mon. Wed. and Fri. at 


/4 


10 a.m. | 4 


Saturday, at 34 p.m. 


Daily, at 24 p.m. 


Daily, from 11 till 4. 
Mon. and Wed. at 7 p.m. | 
No days named. 


| 4 





Lectures on Ph 
strations of Gall and Spurzheim’s Views 


of the Brain, human and comparative, | 


delivered by Mr. H. Haley Holm. Fee not 
named in the prospectus. 

General Fee for Attendance upon all 
the above Lectures, qualifying for Royal 
ant et - Surgeons, and Apothecaries’ 

50 


Hosprrar Practice.—Physicians: Drs. 
Frampton, Billing, and Gordon. 


, with Demon- |! 


Terms for Physicians’ Pwpil.—Twelve 
months, 10 guineas; Perpetual, 20 gui- 
neas ; Apothecaries’ Fee, } guinea. 

Surgeons: Mr. Andrews, Mr. John 
Scott, and Mr. Luke. 

Terms for Surgeons’ Pupil.—Twelve 
months, 20 guineas; ditto as dressing 
pupil, 30 guineas; six months ditto, 20 
guineas ; library, 1 guinea. 

Clinical Lectures on Medicine, by Drs. 
Billing and Gordon; and on Surgery, by 





the Surgeons. 


—_———_ 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL AND PRACTICE. 





Lecturers. 


Subjects. | 


| Dr. Williams. 


Dr. Burton. 
Dr. Rigby. 


| Mr. R. Phillips. 








Medicine. 


Mat. Medica. 
Midwifery. 


Chemistry. 


Med. Juris. ; 
R. Phillips. 


Mon, Wed. and_ Fri. at 


| Mon. Wed. & Fri. at4 p.m. 3 
| Tues, Thurs. and Sat. at | 


4 p.m 
Tues. Thurs. and Sat. at 


Days and Hours of Lecturing. 


10 a.m. 


wow & | 


~ 


0. a.m. 


I 4 
| Tues, at 12. | 5 


Anatomy, he. Messrs. Sesivonaie | Daily at 2§ p.m. and | 


Demon-| & Solly,& Messrs. | 
B. Travers, jun., & | 
Mr. Clarke. 
Mr. Tyrrell. 


1l a.m. 8 


Mon. and Fri. at 8 a.m., 


and Wed. at 7 a.m. 3.'3 


| Mr, J. Hayes. 


| Not till April. 2 2 





Hosprrat Practice.—Drs. Roors and 
Wittrams are the physicians to this hos- 
pital ; and Messrs. Green, Travers, and 
‘TyRReLt, the surgeons; and the follow- | 


ing are the charges for attendance on the 
practice :— 

Medical Practice-—Physicians’ pupil, 
two years, 24/. 3s.; one year, 15/, 15s, The 





, Lec- formed. Clinical Li ill 
to the Physician: Hig tog 4 
Pupils by Dr. Williams and Dr. Roots. Mr. Travers, Mr. Green, and Mr. Tyrrell. 
| : 
Stirgical Practice.—Dresser, oné 4 entering to the Surgical Practice 
512. 28.; six months, 32/. 12s.; Surgeons’ |, St Thomas's Hospital, are allowed 16 
Pupil, one year, 261. 6s. ; pix months, 204.5 attend that of Guy's. 
a second entry, if within two miohthi, | A library anit room (admigeion 
61. 12s. The surgeons make their visits | one guinea) a to ep le 
daily; Mr. Travers on _and| A public distribution of prizes will take 
Thursdays at one o'clock; Mr. G on place in May. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL SCHOOL AND PRACTICE. 





Subjects. Leetarers. | Days and Hours of Lectaring. | 
| 


? 





tw 
os 


mm. ‘ 4 

Mat. Medica. | Dr. Addison. Tues. Thurs. and Sat. at 
3g pm. 
Midwifery. Dr, Ashwell, 8§ an , 
Chemistry. Messrs. Aikin and Tues a ‘a Sat. at 

' Taylor. 410 a.m. 

Med, Juris. Mr. A. Taylor, Mon, and Fri, at 3§ a.m. 
Anatomy, &c. | Mr. B.C ‘ Daily at 2 p.m. & 10 a.m, 
Surgery. Messrs. ey and | Tues. Thurs. an i. at 
Morgan. } 8 p.m. 
Botany, | Mr. C. Johnson. Mon. Tues. Thurs. Fri. at | 
45 p.m. 


—- 2 om ao 
— 
os 


i 
ore 
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Medicine. Drs. Bright and Ad- ie, Wed. and Fri. at y 
iu. 
3 
3 
4 
3 
8 
3 
2 


eo © GQiom wee & & 


Lectures on Morbid Anatomy are also |and physicians promise clinical lectures. 
announced here, by Dr. Hodgkin—de- The clinical are not opened to pupils 
monstrations at one o'clock; Fee, 2/. 2s. until the first week in November. 
perpetual ; and Clinical Lectures are pro- Physicians’ Pupil.—Perpetual, 241. 43. ; 
mised by the physicians. Mr.T. Bell Iec- one year, 15/. lis. 
tures on the Teeth for the lecturer on | Surgeons’ Dresser.—One year, 511. 23. ; 
Anatomy, and he also gives lectures on | six months, 32/. 12s. 

Comparative Anatomy on Mondays and| Surgeons’ Pupil,— Twelve months, 
Wednesdays, at a quarter-past seven p.m., 26/. 6s.; six months, 20/.; a second éntry 
for 21.28. perpetual. There is an Eye In-| within two months, 67. 11s. 

firmary attached, attended by Mr. Mor- Pupils entering to the Surgical Practicé 
gan, on Mondays and Fridays at twelve;| of Guy's H al, are allowed to attend 
and a course of lectures on Experimental | that of St. s. 

Philosophy is delivered on Mondays at| A_ and reading-room are at- 
three p. m., by Mr. W. M. Hieerns. | tached. é@ examination of patients for 
Single course, 2/. 2s.; perpetual, 3/, 3s. _ admission, at which the physicians and 

Hospirat. Practice.—The physicians | surgeons are seid to attend, takes place at 
- hp Drs. Cuotmetey, Bnricat, oe ten a.m. 

Ack. The surgeons are, Messrs. Kry,| py Blundell has left ¢ hool 
Morgan, and B. Coorrn. Assistant- | .4en with him the cue at his heme 


r. CALLAWAY. | 
‘Sir Asrzey Coorer is anno as museum. His reasons for resigning will 
ag sii and visits hospital | be found recorded by the worthy Doctor 


haps twice in the season. The surgeons hiiself at pagé 27. Vide also Advt. 





cer aeceneom « 


_ 
_ 
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GRAINGER’S SCHOOL.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S, i 
Tukatas Or ANatomy anv Mepicixt, Webb Street, Maze Pond, Borough. 


Lecturers. Days and Hours of Lectaring. Fees. 








Dr. Whiting. Mon. Wed. and Fri. at 

44 p.m. 

Dr. Whiting and Mr, | Tues, Thurs. and Sat. at 
Everitt. 310 a.m. 

Dr. F. H. Rams- | Tues. Thurs. and Sat. at 


botham. 6 p.m. 
Mr. Cooper. Mon. Wed. and Fri. at 
410 a.m. 
Mé4. Juris. Dr. S. Smith & Mr. | Tues. and Thurs. at 34 


. p.m. 
Anatomy, Phy- | Messrs.Grainger,Pil- | Daily, at 24 p.m. & Mon. 
siology, and | cher, Millard, and| Tues. Thurs. and Fri. 
r ra- E. Barron. at 11} a.m. 
tions 


Surgery. Messrs:Graingerand | Mon. Wed. and Fri. at 
Pilcher 











3 
3 


5 6 p.m. 3 
Botany. Dr. R: Dickson. Not until April. 3 





To the advertisenent of the lectures on to visit the hospital. No practicé ean be 

medical , the following note is | more worthy of observation than that of 

:—* Gentlemen entering to this | the Fever Hospital. There is an excellent 

Course have the privilege of attending | museum attached to the school. Periodi- 

y the of the London | cal examinations are held by each lecturer. 

Fever Hospital.” We advise pupils to | A medical society holds meetings for dis- 

take advantage of this privilege if they cussion here, on every other Saturday even- 
enter to the course, and can procure time ing at a quarter to eight. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL SCHOOL AND PRACTICE. 





Subjects. Lecturers. Days and Hours of Lecturing. 





| 


Medicine. Dr. Hue. Tues. Thurs. and Sat. at | £ «. 

10 a.m. 4 

Mat. Medica. Dr. Roupell. Tues. Thurs. and Sat. at 
#4 p.m. 

Midwifery. Dr. Ashburner. Tues. Thurs. and Sat. at 

7 a.m. 

Chemistry. Dr. Hue. Mon. Wed. and Fri. at 

10 a.m. 

Med. Juris. Dr. Burrows. Wed. and Fri. at 44 p.m. 

Anatomy, Phys., Moses: Sonia. 0 os- Daily, at 9 a.m. nod 24 

and Demons. | mald,& M‘Whinnie. p.m. 
Surgery. Mr. Lawrence. | Mon. Wed. and Fri. at 
7 p.m. 

Botany. Dr. F. J. Parre. Mon. Tues . Thurs. and 

Sat. at 11 a.m. 

















“The medical officers and lecturers of} Hosprran Practic#.—The surgeons 
the hospital announce, that at the conclu- of the hospital are, Méssrs. Vincent, 
sion of the season, a competition will be Earve, and Lawrence. The physicians 
opened in each department of the school, | Drs. Hug, Latnam, and Rovpett. 
to those students who may be disposed to | ¢ terms for attendance on the Hos- 
engage in it; and that prizes, with other | rrrAL Paacrict are—Medica ice, 
distinctions, will be p awarded to | twelve midnths, 157. 15¥.; Surgical prac 
such as may show superior talents and | tice, six months, 187. 18s. ; months, 
proficiency. 262. 5s. The surgeons’ visits are maie 





12 SCHOOLS NEAR ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S. 


thus:—Mr. Lawrence on Mondays, | at nine a.m.on Fridays. Dr. 
Wednesdays, and Fridays; Mr. Earzeon | Rovrext visits on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 


Tuesdays and Fridays; Mr. Vi~cenr on | and Saturdays, at twelve. Dr. Hue on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. | Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, be- 
They go round the wards at half-past| tween twelve and one. Clinical lectures 
. twelve. The physicians’ duties are per-| are promised. To the hospital are attached 
formed at the following periods :—Dr.{a medical society, a museum, and library, 
Lataam goes round on Mondays and A dln a under certain regu- 


Wednesdays at eight a.m., and sees his 


Mepicat Scnoot, 58, ALpersGate-Street, 
(Neer St. Bartholomew's Hospital.) 


Days and Hoars of Lectaring. 





Lecturers. 


Subjects. 





Mon. Wed. and Fri. at 
8} p.m. 

Mon. Wed. and Fri. at 
44 p.m. 

Tues. Thur. and Sat. at 
47 p.m. 

Tues. Thur. and Sat. at 
10 a.m. 

Tues. and Sat. at 11 a.m. 

Daily at 9 and 24 p.m. 

(No time named.) 


Dr. Marshall Hall. 
Mr. Pereira. 
Mr. Walford. 


Medicine. 

Mat. Medica. 
Midwifery. 
Chemistry. 
Med. Juris. 


Anat. & Phys. 
Botany. 


oe 


Mr. Pereira. 





Dr. W. Cummin. 
Mr. Skey. 
Mr. Pereira. 


i 
eSeounc ae. ow kh 


— 
wonww 1) _ 


£ 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
6 
2 
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Unlimited attendance on all the lectures, Thirty Guineas. 


Scnuoo.t or Mepicine, 18, Gittsrur Street, 
(Near St. Bartholomew's Hospital.) 











Lecturers. Days and Hours of Lecturing. Fees, 


Subjects, 


Mon. Wed. andFri. at 34|* * 
| pm. ls 3 
Mr. Hemming. | Mon. Wed. and Fri. at | 
| 10am. 3 
Mr. Barnes. Tues. Thurs. and Sat. at 
10 a.m. 22 
Dr. R. Lee. | Tues. Thurs. and Sat. at 
| 34 pam. 13 3 
Tues. and Thurs. at6p.m.| 2 2 


Medicine. | Dr. Tweedie. . 
Chemistry. 
Mat. Med. 
Midwifery. 


Med. Jurisprud.,) Mr. Hemming. 





Students who enter into the Lectures of| believe that in the furtherance of his 
Dr. Tweedie, at the Giltspur-street school,| knowledge of fever, Dr. Tweedie’s pupils 
are allowed to see practice at the London| would receive at the fever hospital such 
Fever Hospital, Battle Bridge, of which} conscientious asslstance from the Doctor 
Dr. Tweedie is a physician. The pupils of| as is seldom conceded by the physicians 
Dr. Southwood Smith, at Granger’s| of the London hospitals to their pupils. 
school in the Borough, obtain similar pri-| Dr. Marshall Hall's lectures at the 


vilege. This is an advantage of much 
value. The man who has well studied 
fever possesses an important key to the 
treatment of all other diseases, and we 





Aldersgate-strect school may, we con- 
siderd, be attended with advantages which 
the course on Medicine at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s will not yield.* 





13 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON MEDICAL SCHOOL. 





Days and Hours of Lecturing. 





Daily at 8.* 

Daily at 3 p.m.* 

Daily at 9 a.m.* 

Daily except Sat. at 10 
a.m.* 

Tues. and Fri. at 4 p.m. 
Daily except Sat. at 2 p.m. 
and daily dissections. 
Mon. Wed. and Fri. 

at 7. 
Tues. Thurs. Fyi. and 
Sat. at 8 a.m. 
Mon. Wed. and Fri. at 10.) : 
Daily except Sat. at 3. : 
To begin Nov. Ist. & 





Morbid Anat. 
Compar. Anat. 
Veterinary Med. 














* Except during the first and last six weeks, when Dr. Elliotson’s lectures are 
not delivered on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and Dr. Davis's not on Fridays and Sa- 
turdays, Dr. Thomson and Dr. Turner also will not lecture on alternate Saturdays. 

t The operations of surgery are made by Mr. Quarwn a part of the Practical Ana- 
tomy, with a view to afford the students the opportunity of their performance. 


Professor Grant will also give a prac-|dical students every day, from 9 in th® 
tical course of lectures on Human Physio- | morning till 9 in the evening during the 
logy, on Mondays, Wednesdays,.and Fri- | medical session. During the vacation 


days, at 12 oclock, during February, March, 
and April, at his house, 10, Seymour Place 
North, Euston Square, the fee for attend- 
ance on which is 3. THis 1s THE ONLY | 


they are open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Frequent examinations are held in every 

class; and those pupils only who have 

regularly attended these examinations will 


DISTINCT COURSE OF LECTURES ON PHy-| be admitted to contend for honours at the 


SIOLOGY DELIVERED IN Lonpon. 

A hospital has been founded opposite 
the University, and it is expected to be 
completed and opened during the rnd 
year. The fee for medical and surgical 
es during one year will not exceed 


close of the session. 

The University Dispensary in George 
Street, Euston Square, is attended by me- 
| dical officers of the University.—Fee for 
twelve months’ attendance, 6/. 6s. House 
Surgeon and Apothecary, J. Hogg, M.D. 
As soon as the Hospital shall be opened 


ge museum of anatomy, and a medical for the reception of patients, the Dispen- 
and general library, are open to the me- ‘sary will form a part of the Hospital. 


KING'S COLLEGE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 





Subjects. 


Lecturers, 





Days and Hours of Lecturing. 








Dr. F. Hawkins. 
Dr. B. Hawkins. 
Dr. R. Ferguson. 
Mr. J. F. Daniell. 


Dr. Watson. 
Messrs. Mayo and 


Mr. J. H. Green. 
Mr. G. Burnett. 





Mon. Wed. and Fri. at | 
9 a.m. 

Mon. Wed. and Fri. at | 
11 a.m. | 

Tues. Thurs. and Sat. at | 
ll am. 

Tues. Thurs. and Sat. at 
9 a.m. 

Tues. and Thur. at 4§ p.m. 

Daily, except Wed. at 
24 p.m., and daily at 
11 a.m, 

Mon. Wed. Fri. at 8 a.m. 

Daily at 8 a.m. 











14 KING'S COLLEGE.—CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 


All Medical College students must attend his list for 1834-35. Their discontinuance, 
the ¢ Chapel, and are expected to however, will be productive of no loss to 
seek instruction from the Prin- students. We haye made out a table 
cipal. “Occasional pupils’” money will 1 

rs from a former prospectus, at a venture, 


be taken, for particular courses, if wished, "~ 
but such pupils are not regarded as being aware that, in consequence of the 


King’s College Students. Prizes are an-| predilection of this institution for an- 
neatly cepreee bp well as 4. on cient forms, the same curriculum will cer- 
ndon University, and there are a m _ tainly be adopted during the coming win- 
library and maseum at the hospital. ter os case Hy eh pet nd 

[We are not quite certain that during here. Could we have said something fa- 
this session any medical school will beheld | vourable of the past efforts of the pro- 
at the institution bearing the name of | fessors, it would have given us pleasure to 
“ King’s College,” as, after two applica-| do 30, and to have seen a useful medical 
tions, the terrified beadle could not find | school flourishing within the walls of the 


any prospectus of medical lectures amongst 


building.) 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL SCHOOL AND PRACTICE. 





Days and Hours of Lecturing. 








Mon. Wed. Fri. at 11 a. m. 
‘Tues. Thurs. Sat. at 11 a.m. 
Tues. Thurs. at 8 p.m. 


Mon. Wed. Fri. at 10 a.m, 
Tues. at 7 p.m. 


Daily at 9 a.m., and 2§ p. m. 





& 1212 
&55 
& 33 


Wed. Fri. at 8 p.m. 
. and Thurs. at 10 a.m. 








meooeh | 


uctory | wards afford. The council is a second 


of the school, on 
the first of October, at 2 p.m. 

This is altogether a new school, and is 
connected with a hospital, founded on the 
site of an humble dispensary, situated at an 
opening at the Charing-Cross end of the 
Strand. The hospital is intended to be 
open to students, and on application for 





particulars on this point we received 


of the capabilities of the teachers, and the 
means of medical instruction which the 


Daniet. The document says nothing 
respecting the reception of the hospital 
“ certificates ” at Apothecaries’ Hall. The 
hall is a third Dayiet. To satisfy students 
on the latter point we sent to make in- 
quiry at the Hall on Tuesday last, when 
the official at the Hall replied, that he did 
not know whether “ certificates of Charing 


the subjoined document, which is well | CT8s Hospital practice were received. He 
worthy the attention of the curious. Let | had not a list of the recognised hospitals 


the student who is seeking to purchase 
“ certificates ” for presentation at the 
College or Hall, notice especially the line 
we have printed in italics. The Council, 
it seems, pauses in its “ recognition” of 
the hospital. Some say that the circum- 





stance is a sufficient evidence of its opinion 


before him, but he would inquire of the 
master by-and-by.” The following is the 
document:—  . 


“ Charing-Cross Hospital. 
of the professional aficars of this charley 
cers of this ity. 
Physicians: Dr. Suzagman, Dr. Goip- 
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MIDDLESEX 


iwc (Director), Dr. Siemonp, Dr. 
Cnowne. ; Mr. Perticnew 
and Mr. Howsutr. 

“ Terms: Medical Practice, 10/. 10s. ; 
Surgical Practice, 21/. 

“A limited number of resident pupils 
is received under the superintendence 
and instruction of the Director; and cli- 
nical pupils are also admitted, to whom is 
confided the duty of keeping a record of 
all the cases in the wards, by which means 
ample and ready information is afforded 
to the governors, the officers, and the 
students, of the history, progress, treat- 
ment, and result, of every case. 

“ Practical instruction in midwifery and 
the complaints of women and children is 
afforded by the physician who has the 
charge of the obstetrical and out-patients’ 
department. 


go round the 


and two o'clock. 
“The number of beds already p 


charity and wants of the neigpbour- 
hood render a larger hospital ; 
but as the plan of the institution combines 
Fgh egy of an oh eer 
reception more distressing and urgent 
cases, and of’ Repesears OF the relief of 
those of rie ir own abodes, 
i dered a moderatel 


“The recognition of the 
t the subject 
the College. — sf 
“ By the 


officers da 


is at 
udence with | half. 


HOSPITAL. 8 


dents upon their respective branches of 
study is also registered in a daily journal. 
“Joun Roperrson, Hon. Sec.” 





THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
PRACTICE. 


None but clinical lectures are delivered 
here. The hospital students resort to the 
London University, or some of the sur- 
rounding private schools, for instruction 
in the form of lectures, or attend the 
lectures given (if any Je given there) by 
some of the officers of the hospital at 
King’s College in the Strand, which, how- 
ever, is a mile and a quarter from the 
hospital. 

e following is a list of the medical 
officers of the hospital:— 

Physicians.—Dr. Hawkins, Prof. Prac- 
tice of Physic, King’s College; Dr. Watson, 
Prof. Medical Jurisprudence, King’s Col- 


¥ | lege ; and Dr. Wilson. 


Surgeons.—Sir C. Bell; Mr. Mayo, Prof. 
Anatomy, King’s College; and Mr. 
Lecturer on Surgery in the School 

of Little Windmijll-street. 

Assistant-Surgeon.—Mr. E. W. Tuson, 
Lecturer on Anatomy, School of Little 
Windmill-street. 

A course of lectures on Clinical Surgery 
is promised to be delivered by the sur- 
geons, and one of Clinical Medicine by 
the physicians. These lectures are open 
to all the pupils of the hospital. 

The fees for admission to the practice 
of the hospital arc as follows :— 

Medical Practice.— During three months, 
61. 6s.; six months, 10/. 10s. ; nine months, 
122. 12s.; twelve months, 15/. 15s.; un- 
limited , 221. 1s.; apothecary’s 
fee, 14. le. 

Surgical Practice.—Dressenr for twelve 
months, 317. 10s.; for six months, 21/ 
Purit for twelve months, 21/.; for six 
months, 15/. 15s.; for three months, 10/. 


g, during the time of his 
10/. 10s. extra. 





patients ; riday is the operating 
day. One of the physicians round the 
| wards every day at half-past 12 o'clock. 








SCHOOLS.—WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 






Taearre or Anatomy, Litrte WinpMILi-street, GotpeN Square. 



















Subjects, | Lecturers, Days and Hours of Lecturing. Fees. 
' | 

Medicine. Dr. Macreight. | Tues. Thurs. Sat. at 10 fa £4 
a.m. #3 @€85 5 
Mat. Medica. Dr. Steggall. Mon. Wed. Fri.at3fpm.|3 3 & 5 5 

Midwifery. Dr. Jewell. Tues. Thurs. Sat. at 7 
p.m. 33 &55 

Chemistry. Mr. Everitt. Mon. Wed. Fri. at 10 
a.m. $3 @6 6 
F Dr. Jewell and at . 
Med. Jurisprud. Mr. Everitt. Tues. Thurs. at 3 pm.|2 2 & 3 3 

» Phys. 

~~ | Mr. Tuson. Daily at 11 a.m. and .23 
steatiene. | p-m. § 5 &15 15 
Surgery. Mr. Arnott. Mon. Wed.Fri. at7pm.|3 3 & 5 5 
Botany. Mr. Harding. (No time named). soos s 























“ Pupils can enter perpetualgto all the lecturers for 40 guineas.” The School is 
about equidistant from the Middlesex, the Westminster, and St. George’s Hospitals. 











Practicat Scnoo. or ANATOMY AND| than twice the number belonging to th 
Suacery, founded by the late Joshua! other building. It will also, like the old 
a ees Great Marl-| erection, be open to the attendance of 

> teoeens et | students, and the following is a list of the 
a.m., with a lecture by Mr. King. | medical officers, and their days and hours 


First demonstration by Mr. Malyn, Oct. of attendance :— 
7, at 114 a.m. | Physicians.—Sir G.Tuthill, Monday and 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Morbid Ana- | Friday at twelve o'clock ; Dr. Bright, Mon- 
tomy, by Mr. Ktne and Mr. Matyn.| day and Thursday at twelve o'clock; Dr. 
Demonstrations and Dissections under the | Roe, Wednesday and Saturday at twelve 
direction of Mr. Malyn. | o'clock. 



































Terms :—one course; lectures 3/. 3s. ;| 


demonstrations 3/. 3s.; perpetual to both, 
10/. 108. 

Surgery and Surgical Operations, by Mr. 
4 One course, 3/. 38.; perpetual, 
5d. 5s. 

Perpetual to Anatomy and Surgery, in- 
cluding Demonstrations, Dissections, and 
Operations, 14/. lds. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 
PRACTICE. 

A new building has been erected op- 
posite to Westminster Abbey, to which 
the name of “ Westminster Hospital” has 
been transferred from the building in 





Petty France, hitherto known as the 


Surgeons.—Sir A. Carlisle, Wednesday 
and Saturday at twelve o'clock; Mr. 
White, Thursday and Saturday at twelve 
o'clock; Mr. Guthrie, Monday and Sa- 
turday’ at twelve o'clock; Mr. W. Lynn, 
Wednesday and Saturday at twelve 
o'clock. Consulting Surgeon, Mr. Lynn; 
Assistant-Surgeon, Mr. Thomson, Tuesday 
and Friday at twelve. Apothecary, Mr. 
Bullock. 

The fees of entrance are— 

To the Physicians’ Practice—As per- 
petual pupil. 21/.; as annual pupils, 15/. 
15s.; as half-yearly pupils, 10/. 10s. 

To the Surgeons’ Practice---As perpetual 
pupils, 21/.; half-yearly pupils, 12/. 12s. 

Of course, looking at the periods at 
which the physicians and surgeons make 
their visits, no pupil who sets any value on 





Westminster Hospital, which either is al-| the information to be gained during those 
ready abandoned, or will be in a short | Visits would be so stupid as to enter to the 
time; and patents applying for the me-| Prastice of both sete of oicemy nine he 
dical aid of the institution, will hence- | round with a physician and a surgeon on 
forth be received at the new hospital, | the same day, or seeing the entire practice 
which will contain 250 beds, being more! of the staff, It may be stated, however, 



















SCHOOL NEAR WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 17 
that the pupils are a to go round [enormous extra fee demanded at other 
the wards daily, nine till eleven | hospitals, by giving the house-surgeon in- 
o’clock,—the physicians’ pupils with the |timation of their wishes to that effect. 
apothecary, accompanied by the clinical | Clinical lectures are promised to be given 
assistant, and the surgeons’ pupils accom- | on Tuesdays, at one o'clock, by Dr. Rox, 
panied by the house-surgeons. At this | and occasionally by the surgeons. Tues- 
hospital all surgeons’ pupils may become | day is the “ taking-in” day, and Saturday 


dressers in turn, without payment of the 


Subjects. Lecturers. 


'is the day for operations. 


Westminster Hospitat Scnoot or MEDICINE. 


, | 
Days and Hours of Lectures. 








Dr. Burne. 

Dr. Weatherhead. 

Messrs. North and 
Griffith. 

Mr. Crump. 

Dr. Graham. 

Dr. Todd and Mr. 
Dobson. 


Medicine. 
Mat. Medica. 
Midwifery. 


Chemistry. 

Med. Jurisprud. 

Anatomy, Phys., 
and Demon- 
strations. 


Surgery. 
Botany. 


Mr. Guthrie and Mr. 
Thompson. 
Mr. Evans. 





| Tues. Thurs. Sat. at 9 a.m. 
| Mon. Thurs. at 10 a.m. 
Daily lecture at 24 p.m., 


| No time named. 


Mon. Wed. Fri. at 9. a.m. | ¢ 
Mon. Wed. Fri. at 11 a.m. | : 
Tues. Thurs. Sat. at 11 a.m. 


| « 
| 
iz 
iz 
| 


and Demons. at various 
times. 


8 
Mon. Wed. ati@Pri. (?) at | 


5 p.m. 


4 
|? 





This school is situated in Dean-street, 
and will open for the first time on the Ist 
of October with an introductory address 
by Mr. Gururie. It has been the subject 
of much bitter dissension between Mr. 
Goruriz, one of the surgeons of the 
Westminster hospital, with whom Mr. 
Thompson, the assistant-surgeon of the 
same institution, is associated, and the 
other officers of that hospital. Mr. Gurn- 
rE, who is supported in his views by the 
treasurer of the hospital, wishes that the 
school may be considered as a connexion 
of the hospital, and demanded for it the 
name of “ Westminster Hospital 
dical School.” The permission to use this 


title was, however, warmly opposed by the | 


Me- | 


bourhood. We are informed that Sir 
Georce Turaitt and Dr. Rog, with the 
“sanction” of other medical officers of 
the hospital, are engaged in organizing 
another “ Westminster Hospital School.” 
If suitable premises could have been ob- 
tained in the vicinity of the hospital, the 
Tuthill school would have opened at the 
same time as the Dean-street establish- 
ment; but that being impossible, the 
school is intended to be opened next 
spring, or in the beginning of the follow- 
ing winter session. 

In addition to Sir G. Turmint and Dr. 
Ror the following gentlemen have been 
named to us as the intended lecturers :— 
Mr. Liston, of Edinburgh, on Surgery ; 


other surgeons and the physicians of the Dr. Buunpe tt on Midwifery ; Mr. Matyn 
hospital, chiefly on the ground that but 'and Mr. Mackenzie Lecturers, and Mr. 
one medical officer of the hospital was | T.R. Jones Demonstrator, on Anatomy ; 


a lecturer in the school. 


came before the governors, who decided it, | 
| seems more than probable to us, however, 


by a small majority, with the ballot, against 
Mr. Guretie. The vote, however, as far as 
concerns any effect which it produced on 
the school, might nearly as well not have 
been passed, for the school stands much as 
it was in all respects before the decision 
took place. It is likely, however, to be 
opposed by a rival in its immediate neigh- 


No. 578, 


The question! Mr. Kemp on Chemistry; and Dr. Cien- 


DINNING on Medical Jurisprudence. It 
that the scheme will never be consum- 
mated. 

With regard to Mr. Gururie’s con- 
nexion with the existing school, we have 
been told that “ it will cease with the 
present session, in compliance with a re- 
solution now in progress through the 
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Council of the College of Surgeons, pro- 
hibiting an examiner of the College from 
acting as a paid lecturer to medical pupils.” 
Oh the virtuous knaves! To what shifts 
have we not driven this junto to redeem 
their character ! 

We advise all pupils who wish to enter 
to the lectures on Surgery at the present 
school, to ask Mr. Guturre whether he 
will be compelled to cease lecturing under 
any such prohibition. Whether they pro- 
pose to pay for one course only, or to 
enter as perpetual pupils, his answer, in 
either case, may be of consequence to 
them. Mr. Gurnee, however, may ma- 
nage to evade the regulation of the coun- 
cil alluded to, and continue to hold th 
office both of lecturer and examiner,—for 
according to his declaration before the 
Parliamentary Committee, was not a 
lecturer at the very mor that his 
name stood recorded as a lecturer on the 
bills of the Little Windmill-street School. 
Instances of the impolicy of entering as 
“ perpetual ” pupils at any of the schools, 
are, in truth, continually occurring in the 
fact that the lecturers are permanent at 
none of them. At some of the metropo- 
litan medical schools not more than one 
gentleman of the whole number which 
last year occupied! the chairs in them, is 
this year again lecturing at those esta- 
blishments. Such changes occur inces- 
santly. What, under these circumstances, 
becomes of the rights of the “ perpetual ” 
pupils? Mr. Gurarre last winter lectured 
at the Windmill-street School. This win- 
ter he has transferred his serviecs to 
Dean-street. Will he continue to lecture 
to the Windmill-street “ perpetual” pupils, 
if any such there be, without payment of 
a fresh fee in Dean-street? True, Mr. 
Arnortr, who has taken the place of Mr. 
Gururize in Windmill-street, offers to 
admit (gratis, we presume, though his 
placard does not so state it) the “ per- 
petual” pupils of Mr. Gururre’s former 
class, to the lectures on surgery which he 
(Mr. Arnott) is about to deliver ; but fhese 
mutations should make pupils very exact 
in their inquiries when they are about to 
part with their money in the shape of fees 
to lecturers, especially when, even at best, 
so little benefit is derived under the lec- 
turial system,—-for at least one half of the 





PRIVATE TEACHING. 














medical pupils of this metropolis ulti- 
mately attend the instructions of private 
teachers in order to obtain knowledge 
sufficient to enable them to pass even the 
meagre examinations which they have to 
undergo at the College of Surgeons or 
Apothecaries’ Hall. The present system 
of lectures, in fact, is supported solely by 
means of the certificate system. So soon 
as the latter is knocked away (which ere 
long it will be), the former will fall to the 
ground. Let the Members of our legis- 
lature, as they ponder on its fate, reflect 
on this fact,—that at the medical school 
of one hospital in London (St. Bartholo- 
mew’s), not less than thirteen courses of 
lectures are advertised for delivery during 
the present winter, on almost every one 
of which it is made compulsory for the 
student to attend ere he will be admitted 
even to an examination before the govern- 
ing medical institutions of the country—- 
and that the charges attached toa “ perpe- 
tual” entrance to those lectures (with ana- 
tomical demonstrations) amount, on sum- 
ming up the several fees, to more than 
sixty guineas ;—Let them reflect also on 
the fact, that the. charge for twelve months’ 
attendance (a compulsory attendance, 
there or elsewhere, for candidates at the 
College and Hall) on the medical and sur- 
gical practice of the hospital where those 
lectures are delivered, amounts to forty 
guineas ;— Let them, we say, reflect on 
these facts, and then consider that two- 
thirds of the students who have thus 
paid one hundred guineas each in com- 
pliance with the certificate system, sub- 
sequently attend some private teacher, 
in order to “ grind,” ad initio, for their 
examinations as candidates for the di- 
ploma or, license to practise; and that 
the fee paid for such private instruc- 
tion does not commonly amount, for 
both purposes, to more than one tenth the 
sum paid for certificates of “ recognised” 
hospital practice and lectures, (in proof 
ef which we refer to the advertisements 
of the private teachers) ;—Let them, fur- 
ther, reflect on the fact, that while two 
years are, by compulsion, occupied in 
attending the hospital lectures and prac- 
tice, rarely more than three months, 
and, in some instances, often not more 
than two months, are spent by students 
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in acquiring the ten guineas’ worth of| teacher for each student who is thus in- 
knowledge obtained from the private} duced to come to him;—(finally, the 
teachers ; and that, with the stock of| connivance of officers of the Company in 
knowledge thus readily and cheaply ob-| enabling those who have once paid the 
tained, — WITH THAT STOCK ALONE,— “great Sees for certificates, to obtain their 
nearly every student passes his College | Anowledye by the payment of little fees, 
and Hall examinations;—Let them con-| not ceasing here), that the very, plants 
sider these facts in conjunction, and pro-|of the Company may, for a petty bribe, 
nounce that opinion which, alone, honest | be inspected, when on their road from 
men and upright legislators can entertain | Chelsea to the Hall, by candidates, at a 
of the present system. Let them be in- | tavern, on the night previous to their exa- 


formed, further, that the very men who mination before the Court, so that those 


make the attendance on lectures and) 
practice which we have named, com- | 
pulsory—being themselves both the law- 
makers and fee-takers—know perfectly | 
well that the present short and cheap sys- | 
tem of private instruction exists, and is 
continually resorted to by students (this 
very fact having been made the subject of 
approbatory comment in the court-room 
of the examiners of the College of Sur- 
geons during the examination of ulti- 
mately successful candidates.) Let them 
also know, that in the beadles’ room of Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall, the prospectuses and cards 
of address of private tutors and well-known 
“grinders” are actually given to students 
who call there, with a recommendation 
from the official to the student to attend | 
the prelections of the “ grinder,” to ena- 
bie him to pass the examination of the | 
Company,—the officer of the Company 
often receiving a fee from the private 





candidates, although very ignorant of bo- 
tany, after having thus seen the particular 


| plants respecting which they are next day 


to be questioned, may appear to possess a 
competent knowledge of that science ; let 
our legislators weigh this accumulation of 
abuses, and hasten to relieve medical stu- 
dents from being thus grievously imposed 
upon, and medical science thus poisoned 
in the bud. 

We had omitted to state, that at the 
Westminster Hospital School of Medicine 
“ perpetual entry to all the lectures” may 
be made for forty-five pounds. However, 
until the certificate system—that whole- 
sale system of swindling and plundering— 
is swept away,—and the period of its abo- 
lition is not distant,—let the student be 
cautious in his inquiries before entering 
as a “ perpetual pupil ” at any of the medi- 
cal schools or hospitals. 


Mepreat Scnoor, Westminster Dispensary, 


9, Gerrard 


Street, Soho. 








a.m. 


Days and Hours of Lectoring, | 


Mon. and Wed. 


Mon. Wed. and Fri. | 
at 9 a.m. 


Tues. Thurs. and Sat. 





Fees. 
] 





Anat. Phy. Demons. and 
Surg.— Single course, 
41. 4s.; perpetual to all, 
71. 78. 

One course on Medicine, 
2/1. 2s.; one on Mid- 


at 11 | 





at 11 a.m. 


Tues. Thur. and Sat. 
at 9 a.m. 


Fri. at 11 a.m. 


Daily at 10 a.m., and 
3s p.m. 


Daily at 3§ p.m. 
Mon. Wed. and Fri. 





at 9 a.m. 





wifery, 2/. 2s.; two on 
either, 4/. 4s.; one on 
Med. Juris., 27. 28.; per- 
petual to all these, 8/. 8s. 
One course on Mat. Med., 
2/. 2s.; one on Chemis- 
try. 3d. 3s.; one on both, 
5. 58.; one on Botany, 
(30 lectures), L/. Lls. 6d.; 
rpetual to Chem.,Mat. 
Med, and Bot., 77. 7%. 
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20 ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 


The School commences with a lecture 
by Dr. Epps, October 2nd, at nine a.m. 
Mr. Wade, surgeon to the Dispensary, 
gives lectures on Morbid Anatomy, with- | 
out charge to pupils of the School. | 


Terms of attendance on the Medical 
Practice of the Westminster Dispensary, 
which is “ recognised” at the Hall, five 
guineas. 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL SCHOOL AND PRACTICE. 





Subjects. . | Days and Hoars of Lecturing. 





Drs. Chambers and 
Macleod. 


Medicine. 
Mat. Medica. 
Midwifery. 


Seymour. 


H. Davies. 
None given. 
None given. 
None given. 


Chemistry. 
Med. Juris. 
Anatomy. 
Surgery. 


Botany. 


Mr. G. Babington. 
Dr. Dickson. 





| | j4pm _ 





The lectures at this School are not 
largely attended, and the hospital is one 
of little repute. The physicians are, Drs. 
Chambers, Seymour, Wilson, and Ma- 
cleod, 

Physicians’ Pupils, entering for nine 
months, are to pay 12/. 12s. ; for one year, 
162. 16s. ; perpetual pupils, 25/.4s. After 
nine months, such pupils as have entered | 
for nine months, and at the expiration of | 
that term are desirous of completing on 
year, are to pay eight guineas; or they | 
may become perpetual pupils, by paying | 
sixteen guineas. Such pupils as have en-| 
tered for one year, and at the expiration of | 
that term are desirous of becoming perpe- | 
tual, are to make an additional payment of 
twelve guineas. 

Every pupil is to pay one guinea to the 
apothecary. 

“Clinical lectures are given gratui- 
tously to the pupils of the hospital, by Dr. 
Seymour and Dr. Wilson ; and lectures on 
Pathology, by Dr. Wilson ; of which notice 
will be given.” 

The surgeons are, Sir B. Brodie, Mr. 
Keate, Mr. C. Hawkins, and Mr. Babing- 
ton. 

Surgeons’ Pupils, entering for six 
months, are to pay 15/. 15s.; for twelve 
months, 21/.; as perpetual pupils, 52/. 10s. 
Pupils entering for twelve months are al- 
lowed to dress the patients, when consi- 
dered qualified by the surgeons. A pupil 
having entered for six months, may be- 
come a twelve months’ pupil, by paying 
five guineas before the expiration of six 





months; and may enter for a second half- | 


Mon. Wed. and Fri. at | £ 
3 


11f§ am. : 
Drs. Macleod and | Tues. Thurs. and Sat. at | 

11§ a.m. } 
} Mr. Stone and Dr. | Mon. Wed. and Fri. at | 
9 a.m. 3 


3 


Tues. and Thurs. at 74 a.m.| 3 


Mr. C. Hawkinsand | Mon. Wed. Fri. at 8 a.m. | 3 
| 


| 


| Tues. Thurs. and Sat. at | 3 


year at any future period, by paying ten 
guineas. 

A pupil, having attended one year, may 
enter for a second year, by paying fifteen 
guineas, or for an additional half year, by 
paying ten guineas. 

Any physicians’ pupil, of six months’ 
standing, may attend the practice of the 
surgeons one year, upon paying sixteen 
guineas. 

“ Pupils entering for twelve months are 
allowed to dress the patients for three 
months without additional fee. The per- 
petual pupils are entitled to dress twice, 
and also to be house surgeons, when pro- 
perly qualified for the office. 

“Clinical lectures are given gratui- 
tously to the pupils of the hospital, by Sir 
B. Bropie, Mr. Hawkrns, and Mr. ie. 
INGTON, of which notice will be given.” 

Reception of patients on Wednesdays, 
at one. 

Mr. Keate and Sir B. Brodie attend on 
Mondays and Fridays, at 1 p.m.; Messrs. 
Hawkins and Babington on Tuesday and 
Saturday, at the same hour. These latter 

rsons see their own out-patients. Mr. 

/alker sees the out-patients of the senior 
surgeons, on Mondays and Fridays, at 1 
p.m.; and the eye-patients at the same 
hour on Tuesdays and Saturdays. Drs. 
Chambers and Seymour attend on the 
same days and hours as Messrs. Keate 
and Brodie ; Drs. Wilson and Macleod on 
the same days and hours as Messrs. Haw- 
kins and Babington. The house surgeons 
go round every morning at 11 a.m.; and 
the apothecary does so at the same hour. 
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UNASSOCIATED LECTURERS. 21 


The days of operation are, Thursdays, at|p.m., beginning October 3rd. Terms, one 
1 p.m.; and for eye operations, on Satur- | course, 3/. 3s.; two courses, 4/. 48.; per- 
days, at the same hour. The post-mortem | petual, 6/. 6s. 
examinations take place between 1 and 2 | 
p-m. ; notices of which, as well as of every | Ely Place, Hatton Garden, No. 17.—Dr. 
operation, are always, we are glad to say, | Venables ; on Medicine; Monday, Wed- 
put up in the hall, the pupils’ room, and | nesday, and Friday, at a quarter to ten 
the out-patient’s room, several hours be-| a.m., ‘beginning October 6th. And on 
fore they are made. | Medical Jurisprudence Toxicology ; 
| Tuesday and Saturday, at a quarter to ten 
ja.m., beginning October 7th. Terms; 
INFIRMARY AND DISPENSARY PRACTICE. | Medicine, one course, 3/. 38.; two Courses, 
MARY-LE-none INFIRMARY. — Pupils 41. 4s. Medical Jurisprudence, one course, 
are admitted here on terms intermediate | 2/. 2s. All the lectures, 5/. 5s. 
between those of hospitals and dispen- | “ 
saries, and the certificates are received at} Westmoreland Buildings, Aldersgate 
Apothecaries’ Hall. The institution con-| Street. No. 3.—Dr. Roberts; on Medi- 
tains about 350 beds, and presents a| cine ; Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 
great variety of cases, having departments | ten a.m., beginning October 3rd. Terms: 
for the insane, for infants and children,| one course, 3/. 3s.; two courses, 4/1, 4%, 
and for puerperal diseases. A corre-| perpetual, 5/. 53. 
spondent informs us, that “ the sphere for 
studying morbid anatomy is very wide, | Spring Gardens, No. 32.—Dr. Collier 
and that post-mortem inspections are| on Medicine and Materia Medica, com 
carefully performed here. Auscultation | mencing October 6th, at eleven a.m, 
also is extensively practised.” Dr. MAR-| ‘Terms : one course, 4/. 4s.; perpetual to 
suatL Haut is, we believe, one of the! a1). 10/, 10s. 
phvsicians of the infirmary. 4 


Harley Street, Cavendish Square, No. 
St. Gronce’s anp Sr. James's Dis-!73.—Mr. Riadore;on Surgery. One course, 
pensary, No. 60, King-street, Golden-| 31. 3s.; two courses, 41, 48. 
square.—The Medical Practice (recognised a 
by the Apothecaries’ Company). Physi- Mr. J. H. Curtis delivers a course of 
cians, — Drs. Webster and Crane, who! lectures on the Ear, at 10, Dean Street, 
attend from 11 to 1 daily. Terms: for! Soho, beginning October lst, at seven p.m, 
fifteen months, 6/. 6s.; perpetual, 8/. 8s. | : 
The Suryical Practice—Surgeons, Messrs. | 
Palmer and Good, who attend from 11 to! 
1 daily. Terms: for one year, 2/. 2s.; 
perpetual, 52. 5s. l 


Since the foregoing list was completed 
we have chanced to see ailvertisements of 
lectures on Midwifery, to be delivered by 


Lectures are delivered Dr. Thomas L. Blundell, at 83, Newgate 


here, commencing October Ist, on Me-| 
dicine, by Dr. George Gregory, on Mon. 
Wed. and Fri. at 9 am. Terms: first} 
course, i/.3s.; second course, 2/. 2s.; per- 
petual, 62. 6s. ; and on Materia Medica, by | 
Dr. Webster, on Mon. Wed. and Fri. at! 
8 a.m. Terms : first course, 3/. 3s. ; second 
course, 2/. 2s.; perpetual 5/. 5s. 


Street, and on Anatomy, by Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Bushell at Great Windmill Street. We 
have received, however, no prospectuses 
of these lectures from those gentlemen.) 


Of the PRIVATE TEACHERS we observe 
the prospectuses of the four following 


| gentlemen only :—Dr. Venastes, of Ely 
| Place, Hatton Garden, an excellent toxi- 
| cologist; Mr. Mreanpe, of 32, King Street, 
| Borough, of whose talents and great 
ae |assiduity we last year made honourable 

There are not many medical lectarers| ;,ention; Dr. Collier, of 32, Spring Gar- 
this year who are unattached to particu-|dens; and Mr. A. Les, of Three Crown 
lar schools. The following, however, is| Court, Borough. 


LECTURERS UNCONNECTED WITH 
SCHOOLS. 


a list of those whose prospectuses have | 
been forwarded to us, and whose places of | 
residence are situated at no great distance | 
from one or other of the hospitals :— 
Bartholomew Close, No. 93.—Dr. Wal- 
ler; on Midwifery; Mondays, Wednes- 


days, and Fridays, at a quarter before six} 


Finally, let students who wish to save 
twenty-two guineas, and the other extra 
expenses of obtaining an examination in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, remember that it is 
NOT ILLEGAL TO PRACTISE SURGERY 
WITHOUT POSSESSING THE DIPLOMA OF 
THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 





22. DR. HERISSON’S INSTRUMENT FOR 


MEASUREMENT OF THE PULSE. 


THE SPHYGMOMETER. 


“ aN INSTRUMENT WHICH MAKES EVERY | 
ACTION OF THE ARTERIES 


| 

APPARENT TO THE EYE.” | 
INVENTED BY 

DR. JULES HERISSON. 


With Remarks on its Utility in the Study 
of Disease. 


& 
T 
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Iw our last Number we briefly an- 
nounced the invention of the sphygmo- 
meter. We are now enabled to give a 
complete description of the instrument, 
being indebted to the pen of the author 
for the means of doing so. The sphyg- 
mometer promises materially to advance 
medicine as an exact science—too long, 
unfortunately, a mass of doctrines, consist - 
ing, for the most part, of mere opinions 
and hypotheses. 

The instrument is composed of a gra- 
duated glass tube, fixed on a piece of co- 
loured pasteboard, and terminating, be- 
low, in a semi-globular steel ball, which is 
closed by a fine membrane (we believe a 
portion of baudruche). The glass tube is 
fixed into a steel one of similar diameter, 
springing from the reservoir, and all com- 
munication between them may be inter- 
rupted at will by a small cock. A deter- 
minate quantity of mercury is placed in 
the reservoir, and is capable, when the 
instrument is well applied along the tra- 
ject of an artery, of receiving and repre- 
senting in the transparent tube the action Manner of applying the Instrument. 
of the vessel. As the diameter of the| The base (A B) of the instrument is to be 
tube and reservoir and the quantity of] seized between the thumb and index fin- 
mercury are the same in all the sphygmo-| ger, and applied over the traject of the 
meters, they all furnish an identical mea- | radial artery opposite the styloid process, 
sure of the pulse. : where the pulse is ordinarily felt. The in- 

The subjoined engraving represents the | strument is now to be gradually pressed 
instrument, the manner of applying which | on the vessel, while the physician observes 
is very simple and easy. The patient's arm | carefully the force of impulsion communi- 
being fixed in a proper manner, the base | cated to the mercury, and he is not to 
of the reservoir is placed over the traject of | commence his observations on the pulse, 
the radial, or any other artery, in such aj until by comparison he has ascertained 
manner that the artery traverses as much !the maximum of impulsion. The centre 
as possible the centre of the base. The jline of the membrane which closes the 
sphygmometer is now to be pressed gently | reservoir (A B) should, as far as possible, 
on the artery, until the maximum of im- correspond to the traject of the artery. 
pression be attained. This done, the in-| When the observation is completed, the 
strument is to be held, without further | stop-cock is to be turned, in order to pre- 
pressure, upon the vessel, and its action 'vent the loss of the mercury through the 
observed in the tube, tube (D), which is not closed above. 
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MEASURING ARTERIAL ACTION. 


A B, reservoir for the mercury. 

C, cock to be turned when the instru- 
ment is applied. This is merely of use 
to prevent the mercury from being lost 
through the top of the tube. 

D, glass tube, graduated. 

—. to determine the degree of 
re which should be exercised in 
each case, Dr, Herisson proposes the fol- 
lowing rule :— Suppose that at 10° of pres- 
sure (that is, when the instrument is suf- 
ficiently pressed on the skin to raise the 
mercury up to 10°), we have an impulsion 
of 2°; at 15” of pressure we have an im- 
pulse of 4°; at 20°, of 6"; at 25°, of 10°; 
and at 26°, 27°, 28%, &c., we obtain only 
8” of impulse, or less; it is manifest that 
the maximum of impulsion is 10°, and 
the point of pressure at which that im- 
pulse is to be obtained is 25°. 

Hence in this case the instrument 
should be pressed over the wrist until the 
mercury mounts to 25°, when the maxi- 
mum of impulse is obtained, and at each 
beat of the pulse the mercury will ascend 
10° in the tube. 

{The maximum of impulse is, therefore, 
easily obtained ; but to avoid all sources of 


error, it is evident that the maximum of| 


os 
25° 


pressure, , Should be always kept up 
without variation. In manceuvring the 
instrument, this may require some tact 
and exercise, and the difficulty of keeping 
up a fixed pressure with the hand is the 
ouly objection which can be conscien- 
tiously made to the instrument. Perhaps 
by enlarging the scale of degrees, this 
error might be so reduced as to become of 
no practical importance, or, by a modifi- 
cation of the instrument, the pressure 
might be transferred to machinery, in- 
stead of being confided to the hand of the 
operator.) 


The positive advantages of the sphyg- 
mometer are easily deduced: — When 
placed over the region of the heart, or 
along the traject of an artery, it submits 
to the eye of the physician the movements 
of the central organ and pulse. 


Here an important question, upon 
which the destiny of the sphygmometer 
hangs, presents itself; viz. Should it be 
preferred to the touch, as a means of ap- 
preciating the force and rythm of the 

ulse? In order to answer the question, 
et us consider briefly the value of the 
touch as connected with the pulse. 

The first circumstance which must 
strike us is the diversity of sensation in 
different individuals. In order that sensa- 
tion he the same in different subjects, the 


|; robable) 


conditions of the organ in which it re- 
sides should be identical; but how far is 
this from being the case? It is unneces- 
sary to enumerate the variations arising 
from age, delicacy of organization, habit, 
exercise, &c. Hence as the perception of 
each is modified by any of the circum- 
stances just mentioned, the judgment must 
also vary, because we find no identity of 
sensibility, or of the conditions which 
may render it uniform in a given number 
of persons. The touch, as a means of ap- 
preciating the pulse, can only be useful 
to the physician who practises it daily; 
but supposing the sensation transmitted to 
be a correct measure of the heart's action, 
can the memory of this sensation, which 
we experienced yesterday, or perhaps se- 
veral days ago, be sufficiently exact and 
infallible to permit a just comparison of 
the state of the pulse at two distant 
periods? We do not hesitate to answer in 
jhe negative. By the assistance o, the 
touch alone, we can only have a very im- 
perfect and inexact idea of the changes 
which the pulse undergoes during the 
course of a disease. The truth of this pro- 
position may be easily illustrated. Sup- 
pose the pulse of a patient, whom we ex- 
amine for the first time, appears strong, 
full, equal; a slight change in the con- 


|dition of the pulse may take place on the 


following day, Admitting (what is not 
that the touch can appreci- 
ate a very slight alteration, can the phys 
sician determine by his finger the exact 
value of the augmentation or diminution 
of the pulse, the nature of itsrythm ? No; 
we are reduced to conjectures, because a 
fixed basis of comparison is wanting. The 
physician may say to himself, the pulse is 
|a little more or less strong or hard; there 
|is some change in the regularity, &c. ; but 
in all he observes there is nothing positive 
}or exact; he is aware of some alteration 
in the circulating system, but he is unable 
|to determine the nature of this alteration 
| in a rigorous manner. In the exercise of 
| medicine, correct information can only be 
|drawn from exact observations, and by 
| the existing method of investigating the 
| pulse, our patient may fall a victim to the 
|obscure results of the most attentive ex- 
amination. 

Again, let us suppose a number of phy- 
sicians assembled to decide upon the na- 
ture of a difficult and dangerous case, 
what a diversity of opinions do we often 
find! One feels the impulse strong and re- 
gular; another considers the impulse as 
moderate, but remarks the presence, pere 
haps, of a slight degree of irregularity ; 
the sensation of a third transforms ir- 
regularity into intermittence, &c. Hence 
a difference of diagnosis, and a conse- 
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tient difference in the mode of treat- 
t. Each supports his own opinion, be- 
cause he judges according to the indica- 
tions transmitted to him by the sense of 
touch, and the truth remains in doubt for 
want of a test. 

It may be objected here, that in the 
practice of medicine we do not require such 
nice and accurate distinctions, and that 
the indications resulting from the touch, 
thongh rough, are sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes. But this is an illusion,—an 
excuse to cover our ignorance. Before 
the discovery of the stethoscope, the same 
objection would have been made, and with 
greater force, to the physician who pre- 
tended to distinguish and draw therapeu- 
tical indications from a slight variation of 
the respiratory murmur; but we are now 
convinced that the transition of one 
sound to another is a symptom of the most 
important changes ir. the organization 
of the lung; and may indicate the resolu- 
tion of a pneumonia or the softening of a 
tubercle. The use of the stethoscope 
does not exclude the appreciation of the 
rational symptoms of pulmonary discase. 
In like manner the sphygmometer, far from 
excluding the touch, is only destined to 
supply it in the examination of certain 
conditions of the pulse, such as the force, 
the regularity, rythm, &c. 

Let us now examine more specially the 


advantages presented by Dr. Herisson’s 
instrument :— 


Ist. Every physician of experience must 
be aware that the circulation, like other 
functions, often exhibits anomalies, some 
of which are so far removed from the nor- 
mal type, that we might be inclined to re- 
gard them as symptoms of organic disease 
of the heart, if they did not coexist with 
perfect health; and what is more extra- 
ordinary, those very anomalies disappear, 
and the pulse assumes the normal type, 
whenever the gencral health becomes de- 
ranged. This observation was made long 
before the discovery of the sphygmometer, 
but only in a vague manner. There are 
many peculiarities which cannot be dis- 
covered without the aid of this instru- 
ment; hence the first advantage which it 
presents, is to enable the physician to re- 
duce to writing an exact description of the 
state of the pulse of all his patients during 


'gives the following example, taken from 
his note-book :—A. M., thirty years of age, 
in perfect health; the pulse examined in 
the morning gave the following results :— 
number, sixty per minute; force, 10° of 
| elevation at each pulsation of the ; 
| quality, equal, regular, supple, &c. Ti 
| became ill; his pulse now exhibited an 
increase to seventy per minute, with 12° 
of elevation; it was no longer equal, and 
| the time separating cach pulsation was no 
| longer regular ; the pulse wasalso hard. It 
is evident that by comparing these two de- 
scriptions, the physician is enabled to de- 
termine exactly, and at first sight, the 
deviations of his patient’s pulse from the 
normal state, and his whole object should 
be to reduce the pulse to that state, which 
he is enabled to do by referring to the ob- 
servations made during health, and com- 
paring them with those furnished by the 
deranged circulation. 

2nd. The sphygmometer will be of great 
utility when applied in hospitals appro- 
priated to medical instruction. The in- 
strument may be fixed by the professor, 
while the pupils can follow any remarks 
he may think fit to make on the altera- 
tions of the pulse during the progress of 
the disease; they are thus enabled to 
judge with their eyes, instead of being 
compelled to depend on the word of the 


| 


teacher, or the still more uncertain indi- 
cations derived from a touch not suffi- 
ciently exercised to permit individual 
judgment. 

3rd. In a consultation, a measure of the 
pulse is obtained with the instrument, not 
depending on individual, and, consequent- 
ly, varying sensation ; but on a fixed prin- 
ciple, of which all may judge in common. 
Each physician may, in turn, apply the 
instrument, and assure himself of the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of the opinion 
delivered by his confrere. 

4th. In the description of the changes 
which the circulation undergoes during 
disease, the language of authors has been 
unavoidably obscure; this inconvenience 
will be removed, in great part, by the 
sphygmometer ; the force, rate, regularity, 








health. Itis easy to appreciate the utility | rythm, and many other conditions of the 
which this preliminary information pro-! pulse, may be noted, as the time of day is 
mises, wheneyer the health of a patient indicated by a watch in different coun- 
may become deranged. Dr. Henisson tries, and transmitted in intelligible lan- 
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guage to all parts of the globe; for, as the 
instrument is the same everywhere, the 
measure obtained at St. Petersburgh will 
be perfectly understood at Paris. 

5th. The changes which take place 
during the course of any discase may be 
noted down and communicated with pre- 
cision, and the physician will be able to 
appreciate with better effect the utility of 
the therapeutic means which he may have 
employed, and may continue or modify 
them at pleasure. 
. Thus Dr. Hertisson has attended several 
patients subject to frequent attacks of ce- 
rebral congestion from an apoplectic dis- 
position; he is in the habit of examining 
from time to time with the sphygmo- 
meter the pulse of those individuals, and 
as soon as ever he remarks that it ex- 


ceeds the normal impulse, he immediately 
practises a blecding, or applies leeches, 
&c., as the case may require. After a cer- | 
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organic disease of the heart before it has 
arrived at a point beyond the resources of 
medicine. 

The sphygmometer is an instrument 
calculated to supply this deficiency. By 
its aid, Dr. Hertsson affirms (and we hav 

| the authority of competent witnesses for 
| believing his assertions), that the slightest 
| derangement of the circulation may be 
| detected ab ovo, and the development of 
disease either impeded or altogether prc- 
vented. Lesions of tissue often present, 
as a first symptom, nothing but nervous 
derangements, and without adopting any 
peculiar doctrine for the explanation of 
this pathological phenomenon, the author 
is convinced that most cases of hypertre- 
phy, induration of the valves, vegetations 
and contraction of the orifices, are indi- 
eated in the outset by simple rythmical 
aberrations of the pulse. 

The means at present employed for the 
investigation of the different organic dix- 
eases which may affect the heart are, per- 
cussion, auscultation, mensuration, and 
what are called “the rational symptoms.” 


tain number of experiments, he has ascer-| But all these means are frequently insufii- 
tained that the loss of a given quantity of | cient; besides, a slight examination will 
blood is sufficicnt to reduce the pulse to | show that they do not enable us to deter- 
its natural standard, and with this precau-| mine the existence of an organic disease 
tion his patients are delivered from all! of the heart at the commencement. Let us 
danger of an attack, which, in all proba- expose, briefly, the causes which diminish 
— would be attended with fatal re-| their value as precise means. 
sults. | st. The different sounds produced by 
Having thus indicated in a general man- the two sides of the heart, are not con- 
ner the advantages of the sphygmometer, | — the same in all healthy indi- 
let us briefly consider it as mcans of ~ ®nd. The cause of this variety depends 
vestigating diseases of the heart. upon circumstances which we cannot al- 
These affections, according to M. Hr-| Ways appreciate; as a greater or less 
RISSON, though sufficiently common, are | quantity of fat lining the parietes of the 
more rare than physicians usually repre-| chest; tubercles in the lungs; dilatation 


sent them to be. The error depends al 
the extreme variety of sympathetic de-| 
rangements to which the central organ | 
of the circulation is subject, and which | 
are often mistaken for organic disease. | 
On the contrary, they may continue to} 


exist for a considerable time without any | 
lesion of tissue. However, most who have | 


of the bronchial tubes, &c. 

3rd. Several pathological states of the 
heart furnish the same sound. 

4th. Nervous affections of the heart 
may present all the symptoms of organic 
disease which we derive from auscultation 
and percussion. 

5th. Mensuration is only a secondary 


written upon this branch of medicine} means, and, besides, applicable only to 
affirm, that, next to the lungs, the heart| extreme cases, where the enlargement of 
is of all the viscera most frequently at-|the heart has been sufficient to disfigure 


tacked by organic disease. The researches 
of Corvisart, Lagennec, BovtL_iaup, 
&c., have no doubt thrown great light on 
the diagnosis of the affections in question, 
but what advantage do we derive from 
their labours if they only enable us to de- 
termine the existence of disease at a stage 
where all hope of recovery is lost, and 
which our art can barely expect to alle- 
viate? With the means of exploration 
which we have hitherto possessed, it is 


| the chest. 
| <A careful exploration of the pulse is the 
| best means of dissipating the obscurity 
which surrounds the diagnosis of diseases 
|of the heart, but the touch, which we 
ordinarily use, does not possess that rigor- 
‘ous exactitude which is to be desired, 
| while, on the other hand, it is insufficient 
for the appreciation of all the minute 
changes which the circulation undergoes 
at the commencement of the disorder. 


imposs‘ble to distinguish and designate | The sphygmometer is, therefore, proposed 
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a means by which the test devia- | : ; 
tion im the couse of the blood ma, mid os Sageannchapin area 
ined, and the normal state the After having enumerated the rational 
circulation compared with the pathologi- symptoms of this disease, M. Herisson 
cal. describes the changes which take place in 
the circulation. ‘The movements of the 
Besides this advantage, the instrument heart are soft; the pulse is feeble, irregu- 
possesses that of revealing certain arteria lar, intermittent, unequal, and much more 
actions which, according tothe experience so than in contraction of the orifices at 
of Dr, Herissow, are characteristic of cer- the right side of the heart ; if the obstacle 
tain lesions of the heart, e. g.:— to the passage of the blood be great, the 


‘left ventricle may cease to act altogether 
Contraction of the Right Aurico- until a certain quantity of fluid has en- 
ventricular Orifice. 


tered. In all cases of this affection the 
arteries are deprived of their usual quan- 

Whatever may be the exact nature of tity of blood, and almost empty ; this state 
this obstacle, the dark blood arrives with js clearly demonstrated by the manner in 
difficulty in the lungs, and we observe the which the column of mercury descends 
following phenomena; sensation of weight pelow its level, in the proportion of one, 
in the epigastric region ; oppression ; diffi- | two, or even three degrees, according to 
cult digestion; the movements of the the volume of the artery explored, and the 


heart are feeble; the pulse is irregular jmportance of the obstacle at the left ven- 
unequal, small, and intermittent ; the liver tricle. 


often acquires a considerable size ; the su- | 

members become infiltrated, then | 
the inferior, and the patient dies after) 
prolonged sufferings. In the contraction 
of the right auriculo-ventricular orifice 
the sphygmometer presents this peculiar 
and characteristic phenomenon, viz., “ the 
column of mercury does not descend at 
each pulsation to the point whence it 
commenced to receive the impulse, or it 
requires two intervals to reach that point. 
It is surprised near the middle by an inci- 
dental impulsion, which divides into two 
the time of descent.” 


Ventriculo-pulmonary Contraction. 


Many of the phenomena just enume- 
rated are seen in cases of this contraction, 
with this difference, that as the ventricle 
makes more considerable efforts to over- 
come the obstacle opposed to the passage 
of the blood into the pulmonary artery, 
the whole heart is agitated, and gives rise 
to what are called palpitations,—a violent 
action, which is by no means in relation 
with that exhibited by the artery. Thus 
the pulse is feeble, trembling, &c. The 
sphygmometric signs are the same as for 
the preceding disease. 

This species of lesion may terminate in 
two different ways, and give rise to organic 
lesions, which are merely the consequence 
of the mechanical cause of the primary 
affection. Ifthe obstacle be slight, and its 
development slow, the nutrition of the ven- 
tricle increases with its action, and we have 
hypertrophy of the heart; if, on the con- 
trary, the obstacle have increased rapidly, 
it causes a true dilatation of the ventricle ; 
the parietes of the latter thin rapidly, and 
its rupture is inevitable unless the patient 
be cut off by hydrothorax, &c. 


Ventriculo-aortic Contraction. 


| This is doubtless the most frequent of 
jall, as is proved by the repeated examples 
‘of hypertrophy of the left ventricle, In 
these cases the oppression is very great, 
and the anxiety most distressing; the pa- 
tient is in a constant state of agony; the 
pulse is generally brusque, but the impul- 
sions are not developed; it is irregular, 
unequal, intermittent, and gives way every 
minute; the sphygmometer reveals this 
vacuity of the arterial systezn in a very re- 
| markable manner. 


Hypertrophy without Contraction 
of the Orifices. 

The symptoms are, strong pulsation of 
the heart, vertigo, heat of face and head, 
&c.; the pulse is regular, bat unequal, 
and the sphygmometer gives this peculiar 
sign, that the column of mercury, after 
| having been elevated by the pulsation of 
| the vessel, say 3° or 4°, mounts suddenly, 

by intervals, to 8°, 10°, or even 15°. This 
|symptom invariably accompanies simple 
hypertrophy of the left ventricle. 

J 

Having thus given a brief description 
of the sphygmometer, and the principal 
affections to which it is applicable, we 
shall conclude by a resumé of sixty-seven 
cases of disease of the heart which Dr. 
Henisson has treated within the last six 
years; the results of these cases are the 
more valuable, as in all the author was 
permitted to make a post-mortem exami- 
nation, and thus confirm or disprove the 
exactitude of his instrument as a means 
of investigating disease of the heart. 








THE SPH¥GMOMETER.—MALIGNANT CHOLERA. 





Organic Lesions. 


acte nd 
Ng] swe 





Contraction 
of the orifices 
at the right 
side of the 


Contractions 
on the left side 
of the heart. 


27 cases. 


Small, irregular,, Contractionsof va- 
unequal, intermit-| rious kinds; dilata- 
tent—sometimes im- tions, more or less 
perceptible. The co- advanced, of the ven- 
lumn of mercury tricle or auricle. In 
does not descend to | four cases the right 
its point depart, or | ventricle was slightly 
only in two periods. ba es nae 


Near the middle of 
its descent it is acted | 
upon by an incidental 

impulsion. | 


Pulse feeble, irre-| In 12 cases the 
gular, unequal, in- | heart was simply di- 





termittent. The co- | lated, not hypertro- 
|lumn of mercury in| phied. In 15 there 
|the sphygmometer|was a commence- 
| descends below its | ment of hypertrophy 
| level 1,2, or3 degrees, | of the left auricle and 
| according to the im-| ventricle. 

portance of the ob- 
stacle. 





Observations. 


In eight of these 
tients auscultation 
nished only a slight 
bruissement, In six the 
bruit cataire was very 
well marked. Oppres- 


countenance, 
were the only symptoms 
which indicated the dis- 
ease. Four patients died 
of pulmonary apoplexy ; 
the rest in a state of 
general infiltration. 


In these 12 the pulse 
was extremely feeble ; 
they died of hydrotho- 
rax and general ana- 
sarca. Of the 15, eight 
died of hemoptysis; five 
of different affections of 
the lungs, and two of 


japoplexy; in these 15 


| cases the pulse was hard, 
| frequent, and brusque, 
| but not at all developed. 


| 
In these 18 cases| Ineight of these cases 
the autopsy showed | the stethoscopic symp- 
a concentric or ex-| toms were present, but 
centric hypertrophy | in all the rest they were 
of the left ventricle,| too feebly marked to 
without any contrac- | enable the physician to 
tion of the orifices. | pronounce the existence 
of organic disease. 


Pulse regular, but 
unequal. It presents 
this anomaly, that 
the column of mer- 
cury, after having 
mounted 3 or 4 de- 
grees, ascends sud- 
denly, by intervals, 
to 8%, 10°, or 15°. 


Simple hy- 
pertrophy of 
the heart. 

18 cases. 











We have bestowed considerable space | the hands of every physician, and from the 
on the description of Dr. Herisson’s in- | spirit of observation which prevails so ex- 
strument, because we think highly of the | tensively in the rising generation of prac- 
results which it promises to medicine, and | titioners, we venture to predict that “a 
because we can speak of its utility from | correct theory of the pulse” will be one 


experience. We trust to see it soon in 


of its first fruits—P. H.G. 





MALIGNANT CHOLERA. 
CASE CURED WITH SALT EMETICS, | 


To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 
Sim,—I am induced to send you the | 
report of the following case, by way of 
adding my mite of experience to the 
many already published cases of the Asiatic 
cholera which have been treated by the 
salt emetics. If you think it of sufficient 
importance to merit a place in your Jour- 
nal, you will oblige me by its insertion. 
2 Your obedient servant, 
Argruur BeerHam. 
49, Old Broad-street, Sept. 24, 1834. 





A. C., et. 25, a sailor lately returned 
home from a voyage, and usually en- 


joying good health, was attacked with 


cholera on the 21st of September. I was 
sent for at 11 o'clock, about two hours 
after he was first taken ill, at which time 
1 found that he had been passing very 
profusely the rice-water evacuations, the 
eyes were sunk, skin of a dark leaden 
colour, and very cold, bedewed with per- 
spiration, cramps excessive, tongue like a 
piece of dead flesh, could only speak in a 
whisper, pulse not to be felt, suspension 
of the secretion of urine; in fact, he was 


in the collapse stage. 
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1 immediately determined on adminis-; tion and broken engagement, which it has 
tering an emetic of salt according to the been impossible to overlook. 
plan sosnenmntntied by Mr. Beaman, which| At the close of last May, three or four 
produced very violent vomiting for about | copies of my advertisements announcing m 
five minutes. When the sickness had | Obstetric Lectures.in the manner usual wi 
ceased I was very much gratified to hear| me for years past, were delivered at the 
the man express, in a stronger tone of | Hospital to the person who ordinarily at- 
voice, that he comparatively was free | tended to these matters; and he was di- 
from all pain, and to find that reaction | rected to post them up as on former ocea- 
had commenced. This improvement con- | sions, 1 being at the time on the eve of 
tinued for about an hour, when a relapse leaving for the continent. By a very extra- 
began to be apparent. 1 immediately re- ordinary procedure, however, this form of 
peated the same medicine with a similar advertisement was unceremoniously with- 
satisfactory result. He now expressed | drawn, and another form, wearing on the face 
himself perfectly free from all pain, and of it the appearance of being genuine, but 
the violent sickness and purging had en- introducing another nawe in conjunction with 
tirely ceased. ] prescribed Hyd. Sub. gr.iv, | mine, was, without my authority, substituted 
4tis horis sumend, and took my leave for in its place. ‘Ibis totally unwarranted substi- 
the night, leaving directions for them to tution of a spurious advertisement, an act 
send to me if he should be worse. in itself intolerable, carried along with it a 
In the morning | visited my patient, breach of engagement which | could scarcely 
and found him perfectly recovered, with hluve deemed possible, if the proofs which I 
the exception of a little exhaustion con- 2ow bring had not been before me. 
sequent upon such violent action. Ordered, On the gad of June last, 1 had a loose 
him to leave off all medicine, and to take preparatory conversation with Mr. Harrison, 
some beef tea in the course of the day. _ the individual whom it becomes my unplea- 
23rd. I found him up and in his usual sant duty to rebuke, respecting the admission 
health and spirits. of u gentleman (whom he seemed desirous 
The above was a case of cholera almost to patronise) to assist me in the labour of 
in its worst form, and from my experience the lectures; and, as we parted afterwards 
of similar cases last year 1 do not hesitate at the door of my study, he asked me, not 
to say that my conviction is, that had it without alittle surprise on my part, whether 
not been for the salt emetics he would the uame of the individual referred to should 
have been a dead man before the morning. be immediately inserted im the forthcoming 
advertisement. As the matter was of grave 
importance, amounting indeed to the recey- 
nition of a partner in the chair, and as the 
IN "s re | gentleman proposed was not present at tLe 
DR. BLUNDELL’S REASONS | saniiaaiens ~" had entered ie no engage- 
FOR HIS . ments whatever respecting the terms of his 
jadmission, my answer wus, as might be ea- 
RETIREMENT FROM THE MEDICAL pected, “ No, nor yer; on my return from 
SCHOOL the continent, 1 will come to an arrange- 
ment.” This answer met with a complete 
/aequiescence on the part of Mr. Harrison, 
GUY'S HOSPITAL. not a sylluble having been breathed in the 
way of objection; and we parted with cus- 
tomary salutations, each to his particular 
Gexviemex,—Ix coming forward to state path for the day. 
the reasons which have compelled me to quit After reading this statement, it may easily 
the Obstetric Chair in Guy's Hospital, 1 | be imagined with what mingled feelings of 
feel that 1 am performing a public duty, | disgust and astonishment | first learnt, while 
from which, however painful, | ought not relaxing a little for the sake of health in the 
to shrink. gardens of Paris, that during my absence, 
From my first entrance into the Hospital- and contrary to my injunction—nay, in the 
school, many considerations have occurred | very teeth of the engagement contracted in 
which have occasioned me to bold my con-|the way here stated—my name, like that of 
nexion there rather loosely ; but the imme- ja hired servant, had been used without the 
diate cause of my sudden retirement has | least ceremony; a bastard advertisement 
been an extraordiuury act, sanctioned to the | having been presented to the pupils with all 
extent hereafter explained, by a well-known | the air of the genuine document. 
individual—| mean, Mr. Harrison, the trea-| Although the thing was done within the 
surer, whom | have to charge with being a, walls ot the llospital, I at first thought that 
party to an unwarranted use of my name,|the treasurer, Mr. Harrison, for some un- 
under circumstances of deliberate assump-| known reason, might not be aware of it; 
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RETIREMENT FROM GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


but, by an accident which I may now regard 
as fortunate, | obtained a written document 
from the steward of the liospital, evidently 
showing that the treasurer was consulted 
respecting the advertisement. However, 
notwithstanding this, that there might be 
no ground whatever for pleading ignorance, 
I immediately addressed a letter to that 
individual himself, informing him of the 
abuse of my name, and reminded him of 
the engagement into which he had entered 
only a few days before. ‘The note altogether 
was so worded as so give him an opportunity 
of retracting with honour; but the answer 
was evasive and unsatisfactory, turning upon 
other matters, and leaving the point at issue 
entirely untouched. 

The breach of engagement involved in 
this transaction was discreditable enough, 
and, of course, for ever destroyed all conti- 
dence between Mr. Harrison and myself; 
but, scandalous as it appeared to me, there 
was another colour in the affair, which, in my | 
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Butto proceed : On my return to England, 
the conduct of the individual whom | have to 
reprove, must, | conceive, to those who con- 
sider what, in European society, is due from 
gentleman to gentleman, appear too much 
in keeping with the rest of his proceedings. 
Personal mterviews had of course ceased ; 
but, on seeing a very respectable agent 
who called to settle some matters of business 
between us, such was the gentlemanly sen- 
sibility of the individual whom it is my duty 
to censure and rebuke, that he seemed to be 
taken by surprise when it was signified that 
1 would not resume the chair. Redolent and 
reeking, as it was, with the indignity that 
stained it, he said the chair was still open, 
and really seemed to expect that, with the 
parasitical complaisance of the Greek in 
the Satire, ‘‘ laudare paratus,” come what 
might, | could, without sense of dishonour, 
sit there as before. It is easy to conceive 
how the head must be inebriated and dizzy 
with the delicious fumes of self-adulation, 


eyes, was infinitely more offensive—] mean | when, after all that had preceded, a genthe- 
(what shall I say ?—I respect gray hairs, but | man could persuade himself that any other 
this conduct must be firmly rebuked—I do | yentleman, to whom he stood in such relations 
say it then) its audacious impertinence. That | as he stood to me, could condescend to act 
a Mr, A., ora Mr. B., ora Mr. C., ora Mr,! with him any longer. That individual, I 
Anybody, who, with or without a board, might tell him distinetly, am not 1—and from my 
regulate the police of a Hospital, would have | general character he ought to have known it. 
not only a legal, but a reasonable right, to| Man was made to be a biped, and not a 
refuse me, as their tenant, further use of | reptile. 

their theatre, 1 admit; but that any gen-| ut here, it may beasked, can this conduct 
tleman singly, or a board, or the whole Hos-| be possible? Had this man ho permission 
whatever from you to use yourname? None 
It was forbidden—he had ac- 
to tritle with my name—the name of a man | quiesced—he was informed of what had 
standing independently and claiming to be | been done—he wus told that 1 held him to 


pital together, even if I had given no prohi- 
bition and received no promise, had a right | whatever. 
I 3 


their equal every way in the levels of society, 
1 utterly deny. ‘This course of lectures was 
in its origin private, and established e:tra ma- 
nia, before the medical school at the Hospi- 
tal was in being. It was purchased by my 
labour ; illustrated by my private museum ; 
supplied with practice from my private in- 
stitution (till the last year or two wholly) ; 
and, though usually advertised with the 
other Hospital lectures, yet, as far as right 


his engagement :—over me or my name ; for 
any such purpose, he had no more authority 
than the reader who honours me with the pe- 
rusal of this statement: yet the advertise- 
ment was not only put up, but kept up ; and on 
this spurious advertisement the pupils were 
suffered toact and enter. This is not the first 
time that | have had cause to complain ; but 
when there is gradual usurpation, till the 
procedure reaches a certain point, forbear- 


was concerned, it was advertisable when | ance may be, now and then, a duty, but, 
and where I thought fit. Any deference |“‘drop by drop, and the cup runs over at 
shown by me to the Hospital, was mere mat- last :’’ that moment is at length arrived, and 
ter, not of right, but of courtesy, and for the |I now tell this individual publicly, that I 
general benefit of the school. Indeed, had | repel this his last unworthy act with a dis- 
any marked and deliberate attempt been | dain proportioned to the attempted indig- 
made at any time, by any servant of the Hos- | nity. 

pital, to exercise authority over me without} But here again, it may be asked, whether 
previously taking my sentiments respecting | the Obstetric Chair in the school have not, 
it, 1 should have transferred my lectures | after all, been so effectually benefited under 
elsewhere, and have treated such attempt | the general management, as to give a pro- 
with the same rebuke and repression as | | minent individual a kind of claim to be petted 
now do the preseat piece of impertinence, | and indulged a little. ‘o this | reply dis- 
and its author. If this connexion was con-|tinctly, No! What may be the case with 
sidered inconvenient, its nature ought to) the other classes | do not pretend to decide ; 
have been changed by amicab e conference, | but whatever its reputation during the last 
and not by gradual or violent usurpations. - or 19 years, the chair in which I have 
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had the honour to sit, owes it not to this ma-' 


nagement, so much as may have been repre- impera, 


sented; a management under which the 
two H have burst asunder ; a ma- 
nagement under which two rival Schools 
have been established within sight of our 
walls. Is this 4 ment lated to 
strengthen the hand of the Obstetric teacher? 
And where did the ground first shake under 
us? Where did the earth firstopen? Was 
it beneath the Obstetric Chair?—The pupil 
register will show. In my department, if 
the truth must be spoken, the real fact seems 
to be, that this much-vaunted management, 
instead of being a help, has been more or 
less a hindrance ; and, throughout the whole 
of it, as faras [ am able to judge, there have 
been indications of a sort of arbitrary spirit, 
the tendency of which must necessarily be, 
to repel talent, and excite opposition ; and, 
right or wrong, to create an odious suspicion, 
that just claims are not always duly consider- 
ed; and that withia certain limits, and those 
pretty extensive, one individual is all power- 

I to proceed as he pleases ; sic volo, sic Jubeo, 
sit pre ratione voluntas. All this I state, 
not with a view of complaining — complaint 
is not my purpose; my purpose is—de- 
velopement, reprehension, and firm and 


vigour, a3 its numbers willshow. Divide et 
i —the clever little measure which 
brought my name to a rival institution, will 
be estimated as it deserves, and really car- 
ries about it something of the grand air of 
politics. In sober seriousness, however, it 
cannot be e that 1 should this 
conduct, or that, with foolish and ad- 
miration, J] should become blinded and eap- 
tivated with such “little winning ways.” 
But still it may be demanded, , to 
counterbalance these annoyances, the im-. 
provements introduced into the general ma- 
nagement of the Hospital during the last ten 


or fifteen years, may not have materially con-. 


tributed to strengthen my class; and | shall 
be referred, perhaps, to Climieal Leetures, and 
other smaller matters. ‘To this 1 reply, that 
till the system began, which has necessarily 
ended in my retiring, none of these ac- 
commodations in the Obstetric department 
were effectually afforded ; that I been 
labouring hard for fifteen or twenty livelong 
years, before these things were introduced ; 
that since the adoption of these professed 
improvements I have not found the numbers 
of the class increased ; and generally, that 
the apparent assistance given has been so ma- 
naged, that | have been made to feel it rather 


sharp rebuke. | as w disguised hostility, than a help ; asort of 

And here, to tarn for a moment to lighter | inimicitie gue,intelligerentur, non dicerentur, 
subjects, 1 cannot forbear observing with a| for we also may want our Tacitus. Indeed, 
smile, that, in cleor rivalry to my own Insti-| I found it extremely difficult to keep alive the 
tution, my good and cordial supporter esta-| zeal so desirable in a leetarer, when | be- 
blished another, under the auspices of the! gan, from whatever causes, to perceive that, 
Hospital ; not without sundry hints, that it| under the Hospital management, a spirit of 
was desirable to put my own under his con-| annoyance was arising, and that, after hav- 
trol. For some time, | heard little of the| ing foughe the battle, not unsuccessfully, 
matter, but one day, being, I suppose, like | without the walls of the Hospital, the 
my friend, the calendar, in “‘ merry pin,” more brilliant the class, the more liable 
be did me the favour to send for my assent, | I was to be assailed with those vexatious in- 
one of the letters, with my own name on the ‘ conveniences, which must result from a want 


face of it, as one of the supporters of an! 
institation, which, | could not but know, 
from the general cast of his procedures, | 
was intended to compete with mine ; thus | 
really making me in a manner my own rival, | 
and dividing me, after Hotspur's fancy, so | 
that my two parts might “go to buffets.” 
Though not altogether incapable of making 
my diagnosis here, as the cup was not yet 
full, 1 gave him a gentle, though surely not 
uncalled-for, reproof; and told him mildly, 
not again to put my name upon papers 
without previously consulting me; at the 
same time, as the interests of the Hospital 
might be reasonably pleaded, | acquiesced 
in the arrangement. His right to establish 
an institution I do not question; nay, I al- 
low that his diligence might be commendable, 
though it reminded me not a little of the 
mine and the sap; and, in my judgment, 
was calculated, by ing division, to 
injare a class which, without his meddle- 





some i e, was flourishing in fell 


of cordial support from within. Of the 
management in my department, ‘‘ the voice 
was Jacob's, but the hand was Esau’s;”’ its 
aspect, like that of the mask in the fable, 
promised something, but somehow or other 
there seemed to be a hollowness; a sort of 
countenance which indicated a want of the 
trae, warm, animating principle. 

But, it may be agdin su , Were you 
not incompetent, and has not this sense of your 
incompetency led to this particular uct, 
however indefensible? To this I reply, that 
my lectures are before the medical public, 
who will judge for themselves : that it is no 
more than true to state, that the rival chairs 
in ett calle though filled by able 
men, have repe changed : 
and that the cummed amas of entries to 
past fluctuated, in 


my class has for 
een 120 and 150.* 


round numbers, 





* Fivst Session ., 1819-1820 
Second oe 1820. 
Third ee 
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Two remarkable depressions there have 
been, and I think it necessary to notice 
them. About the time of the commercial 
panic the class sank to 109 ; and afterwards, 
when another name appeared in connexion 
with the Obstetric department, from 138 the 
class imediately fell to 70; and the lec- 
tures, notwithstanding the innovation, being 
left undisturbed in my hands, the numbers 
in the next session rose to their full average, 
namely, 141. It would be unfair to draw, 
from this circumstance, any conclusion un- 
favourable to any individual, but, in justice 
to myself, I state these facts, which clearly 
prove that, in the main, | was deeméd no 


+ 





~ But, still it may be said, “* Your health 





ions from my occasional ill health 
this t further dion; bet conceding all this, 
or more, | still maintain, that, considering 
the general animus towards me, the at- 
tempted indignity was utterly insufierable ; 
and surely, in the minds of impartial men, 
it can tell little to the honour of the indivi- 
dual who had the wrong feeling to attempt 
it; not to mention that it looks ill also for 
his treatment of others, who have thought 
that they had a right to complain. 

But it may now be inquired, what could 
be the motive for this conduct? ‘“ Cui 
bono!” who is the gainer! To this it may 
be difficult to reply ; but I cannot forbear 
adding that the result of the whole transac- 
tion is this ; that, in effect, the Treasurer has 


was beginning to fail,” and | do not deny|the patronage of appointing my successor, 
that 1 am a little shaken in the service ; | and that, whatever claim | may still have in 


that I find my years begin to tell upon me, 
and that, like the gay poet of old, | am not 


infrequently reminded of the rapid changes | 
in my hair. Other little matters may also be | 


urged, to all which the high number of 
the class is a sufficient reply, for, after all, 
Cocker must decide : surely all will 
admit that, after filling the chair, not without 
some reputation, for co long a period, and 
becoming the Senior Lecturer at the Hos- 
pital; after faithfully adhering, from first 
to last, to the fortunes of the school, and 
giving it, not by noise, but action, that 
degree of support which my register proves 
to be no empty boast ; after passing my best 
and most vigorous days as an independent, 
but I trust not unzealous, lecturer within 
its walls, | ought not to have been subjected 
to unworthy treatment. At any rate, to 
refuse me the use of the theatre, was the 
utmost extent of the lawful power of the 
managers. Nothing could justify the auda- 
cious liberty of using my name, an act ex- 
pressly forbidden, and after warning to the 
contrary, the persevering so to do, with as 
little ceremony as if 1 had actually been 
one of the hired servants of the Hospital. 
That assistance might be desirable if my wing 
drooped a little 1 admit, and though I had 
not introduced the gentleman whom the 
treasurer thought right to patronise, and 
though the course was private property, yet, 
by my actions, I had always shown a dispo- 
sition to acquiesce in what was reasonable, 
That the school, too, ought not to suffer in- 





Thirteenth .. 
Foarteenth .. 
+ Fifteenth 
t Summer Course not included, 





the eyes of just and honourable men, taking 
into account that my museum is removed, | 
leave the chair with an annual class of 
one hundred and forty pupils, without 
obtaining one single drachma of compen- 
sation. The individual, who, apparently 
without difficulty, could be a party to a pro- 
ceeding which in their issue-have inflicted 
this injury upen me, found, it seems, on prco- 
per application being made, that he could 
not be party to the reparation. This how- 
ever is quite an inferior matter. 

And now, in the close, | appeal to my 
friends, whether I have not had sufficient 
reasons for the course I have taken! Whe- 
ther pre tanto | should not have degraded, 
not only myself, but the body of Physicians 
and the University to which | have the honour 
to belong, if | had not made astand, and re- 
pelled these indignities? Something must 
be allowed for the spirit of the times. If 
this were an age in which the medical men 
were holding themselves above their proper 
station in society ; if this were a country in 
which the pride of the purse were unknown ; 
if the golden calf had now no adorers, and 
those who bow with reverence before the 
clay-foot image with front of brass, had all 
perished on the plains of Dura, there would 
be less necessity to resist: but if, whether 
for good or for iH, a somewhat-different spirit 
have the ascendaney, I do think that the 
medical graduates have a right to expect 
that those who belong to their body, will 
not, with oriental servility, lay themselves 
down in the dust, and humbly stretch out 
their necks to be trodden upon by the ser- 
vants of a Hospital, or wealthy wholesale 
dealers in—whatever be the commodity. 


*| For, after all, here, 1 suspect, isthe real 


root of the evil. Unlike our English Uni- 
versities, these Hospital Schools are go- 
verned by men, who were not originally in- 
tended for this important office, and who, of 
consequence, from defects in their early 
education, are seldom adequately prepared 











much regret that 1 part from my pupils, 
cease to be the colleague of many excel- 
friends whom I highly esteem ; and, in 
the spirit of the Venetian, when banished 
from his native city, 1 do not forget that 
the Hospital has beento me a sort of Alma 
Mater, and on taking my departure, I would 
yet say to it, Esto perpetua! May it long 
continue to flourish ! 
1 have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your faithful servant, 
James Buiuyrpet. 
Great George-street, Westminster, 
Sept. 20, 1834. 





CASES OF STONE TREATED BY 
LITHOTRIPSY. 


With a Comparison of the Merits of | 


Lithotomy and Lithotrity. 


Communicated by Evcar Asur Spris- 
Bury, Esg., Surgeon, Walsall. 


Case 1.—Richard Hardin, bordering on 
eighty years of age, had been fifteen years 
afflicted with stone, when his sufferings 
determined him to seek relief in litho- 
trity. Accordingly, on Wednesday, Aug. 


the 16th, assisted by my friends, Mr. Hol-, 


land, surgeon, of Cannock, and Mr. De- 
hane, Surgeon, of Wolverhampton, the 
bladder was injected for that operation, 
and the percussor introduced. The stohe 
was readily grasped, and the scale of the 
instrument indicated its diameter to be 
full one inch and a half. Owing to its 


pon 

Mr. H 
examination, and thus writes: “ By strenu- 
ous exertions I gained permission to ex- 
amine the bladder; the walls were thick- 
ened to the eighth of an inch,—internally 
much corrugated; there was not the 
slightest vestige of inflammation or abra- 
sion of the internal coat, but just above 
the pubes, between the coats of the blad- 
der, was an ecchymosed patch of the size 
of a shilling. Within lay about two 
drachms of pulverized phosphatic calcu- 
lus, innumerable pieces of the size of a 
split pea, and three portions of the size of 
a small marble. The kidneys were not 
examined.” 

Such was the result of a case by no 
means fitted for lithotrity. The size of 
the stone, and the sinking state of the pa- 
tient, from long disease, forbade it; but I 
must say that it was an operation unat- 
| tended by severe pain. 


|, Case 2.—For the account of the follow- 
| ing successful case I am indebted to E. F. 
| Dehane, Esq., surgeon, who has thus de- 
| tailed the previous state of the patient 
jand the operation, in a letter written at 
my suggestion for publication. 

“ Wolverhampton, Sept. 8, 1834. 

“ William Corns, wt. 56, a healthy la- 
bourer, employed by James Hallier, Esq., 
Barnehurst Estate, near Wolverhampton, 
became my patient in the month of June; 
his complaint consisted in a difficulty of 
passing his urine, with frequent retention. 
When distended, the bladder was highly 
sensitive, and relief was gained by the use 
of the catheter. Suspecting the existence 
| of calculus, I sounded him, and proved its 
| presence. I considered this a fit case for 





compactness, it was not until after twenty | lithotrity, and mentioned my opinion to 
minutes forcible hammering that disin-|my friend Mr. Spilsbury, of Walsall, who 


tegration was effected; but the vice and | had recently made use of Baron 


Heurte- 


percussor being completely adjusted, no |loup’s instruments and apparatus upon a 


n was experienced by the patient from | patient in his neighbourhood, 


this violent part of the operation. 

Up to the Sunday following, not any 
unfavourable symptoms were apparent, 
but many pulverized portions, and pieces 
of the size of a split pea, had been voided 
with the urine. On that evening a shiver- 
ing fit set in, and on the following day, 
Monday, at twelve o'clock, a coated 
tongue and an unfavourable pulse left no 


On my 
solicitation he saw the case, and agreed in 


opinion as to its eligibility and fitness for 


the Baron’s process. 

“On Wedneday, the 20th of August, Mr. 
Spilsbury, assisted by Mr. Holland, Mr. 
| Coleman, and myself, proceeded with, the 
operation. The patient having an 
sounded, and the stone felt, he was placed 
on the Baron’s bed, and the bladder was 
injected. The percussor was then easily 





hope of the patient's life. 
The bladder was again injected, when/and gently passed into the bladder, and 
many pieces of an inch and five lines in| the stone immediately seized. The gra- 
size were broken up. Symptoms of ex- | duated scale of the instrument gave nearly 
haustion being apparent, the patient was | six spaces, showing the correctness of 
put to bed, and at six oclock a.m., on the the opinion that it was a small stone, 
following morning, he expired. | consisting, as was afterwards proved, of 
The injection of the bladder is painful, | lithic acid. The vice was now firmly fixed, 
{ 
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the percussor adjusted to it, and five mo-|upwards. With children, however, it 
derate taps were given with the hammer, would be impossible to enforce this. 
which crushed the stone, and the opera-| Do away with this evil, and Jithotomy 
tion was finished in a few minutes. Our will not yield to lithotrity, except in the 
patient then expressed his intention of early formation of stone. In such a case 
going to the harvest field, but he was of as that of “ William Corns,” it is a beautiful 
course put to bed, and kept there. |adaptation of mechagism to surg@ry, its 

“The bladder was washed out, when success triumphant; and if stone were ne- 
some particles came away, and in a few | ver suffered to get large, the application 
days many fragments passed with the of lithotrity would render lithotomy an 
urine. He has now resumed his employ- | unnecessary operation. 


ment, being quite recovered, and free from | 
any inconvenience. nd | 
“It may be observed, that this operation 
was unattended with any pain, except that 
arising from the injection of the bladder. 
The patient was not sensible of any in-| 
crease of pain on the crushing. 
“ Ep. Frep. DEHANE, M.R.C.S.”, 
Remarks.—Having within the last six | 
years performed the operation of lithotomy 


Walsall, Sept. 14, 1634. 





EXTERNAL EMPLOYMENT 
or 
PITCH IN LEPRA VULGARIS. 


— 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 


thirteen times, and one case only of them! S1x,—The review of a work in your last 
being unsuccessful (an encysted stoae Number (page 909), which recommends 
being removed), owing to an abscess/ the internal and external employment of 
having burst among the bowels, from the pitch in the lepra vulgaris, has induced 
kidney, on the third day, when the pa-, me to relate briefly the two following cases, 
tient suddenly sunk, my experience en-| Which are strikingly illustrative of its 
titles me to a hearing on the comparative | efficacy when employed externally in that 
merits of the two operations. The great evil | frequently intractable affection. I am, 
of lithotomy is the imperfect restoration | Sir, your obedient servant, 

of the apparatus of the bladder ; for let the | R. Hurcuinson, M.D. 
case be as successful as it will, there most| Nottingham, Sept. 18th, 1834. 
frequently is a defect in that organ, an — 
occasional dribbling. This does not de.| Case 1—Mary Barton, et. 48, unmar- 
pend on the healing of the external in-| Tried, of Newark, in this county, was ad- 
cision in ten days, or five weeks,—on a/ mitted into the General Hospital, March 
small opening being made into the bladder, | 19th, 1833. She has been affected for the 
or an extended one; neither on much or | last four years with an eruption upon the 
little violence being exerted in the ex- | extremities and body, for which numerous 
traction, or whether the gorget or the|remedies have been ineffectually tried ; 





knife, or the straight, the grooved, or ny 
curved staff is used.* 

If the opening be made very low down | 
in the membranous part under the pubes, 
the upper part is left whole, as it ought | 
to be; still in all these cases we do not | 
make the valvular apparatus quite perfect, 
except in the horizontal position in bed, 
where the bladder is perfectly retentive. 
It is the hanging down of the penis that 
favours the jet, and this would suggest | 


its being kept with the glands ond 





* T came to the conclusion how desirable it was | 
to open the urethra very low down, from the external 
wound readily healing. The inquiry arose from 
observing some cases healing in ten days, while 
others were protracted to five weeks. In some cases | 
the bladder was retentive in three days, and the na- 
tural passage restored. Then again, how much vio- | 
lence the perineam will suffer, and yet get well. 
whilst the upper part of the orethra, from slight 
causes, i great c i 1 distur bance ! 
In a conversation with Mr. B. Cooper 





ject, he agreed in opinion with me, and referred 
me to his opinions therevn as stated in his work, 


No. 578, 


on this a 


she has been three times under the com- 
plete influence of mercury without benefit. 
The arms, legs, and trunk, are now nearly 
covered, by a scaly eruption, of the dis- 
tinct character of lepra vulgaris ; the scales 
in many parts are very thick and hard, 
the fissures between them deep, and dis- 
charging an irritating ichor; she complains 
of no pain, but a disagreeable tingling 


| sensation ; the eruption occupies every 


part of the legs and arms, with the ex- 
ception of the palms of the hands, soles of 
the feet, and flexures of the joints, and no 
portion of the whole trunk retains its na- 
tural colour. The young woman’s health 
- good, her face florid, and complexion 
ight. 

She was first ordered a vapour-bath to 
soften the scales ; to continue in bed after- 
wards, in order that the ung. picis might 
be applied over the whole eruption, to re- 
main there, and to repeat the application 
every night and morning. Aperients and 
slightly alterative pills to be taken every 


D 
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night, and some lac sulphur and supertar- 
trate of potash in the morning, occasionally, 
to keep the bowels regular ; to have a vege- 
table and milk dict. 

Pe 23. The scales are entirely re- 

the usual redness of the skin re- 
pe it the leprous character is quite 
gone, Contin. remed. 

My reports from this day to the 23rd of 
April state, that the natural colour of the 
skin gradually returned, when she was 
discharged quite free from any complaint. 

Case 2.—G. Starkey, xt. 19, shoemaker, 
admitted August 4th of the present year. 
For the last five weeks an eruption has been 


gradually spreading from the extremities | 


to the trunk; at the present time it occu- 
pies nearly the whole body ; the arms are 
swollen, and the scales so thick as to in- 
terfere materially with their functions ; 
the fissures on the backs of the hands par- | 
ticularly deep, with an inflammatory ap- 
pearance, and somewhat tender to the. 
touch ; has much tingling pain in the parts ; 
has occassional slight rigors, with uneasi- 
ness at the stomach ; the, pulse is rather 
full, and the bowels are regular. The 
eruption has the true character of lepra 
vulgari@ Ordered VS. ad =viij, vapour- | 
hath, aperient pills at night, Decoct. Sarse, 
0. = ke during the day ; to remain in 
d apply extensively and freely the 


= ag upon the whole eruption. 


Aug. 8. The scales fallen off, the usual | 


discoloration of the skin is seen ; bowels 
confined. Contin. remed. Capt. Pulv. 
Purg., mane 2nde quaque. 

10. Much improved; feels in health 
well. 

28. Discharged quite welh 


Remarks.—These two mney be taken 
as are of two stages of lepra, | 
which may be called the acute and the 
chronic. In the second case the acute or, 
inflammatory stage was clearly evident, | 
and the disease would not, I believe, have 
been so speedily removed, unless deple- 


CESAREAN OPERATION. 


in the second case, to the alteratives in 
the first ; but in a disease so 
as I believe lepra to be, no one could be 


justified in neglecting the employment of 
remedies calculated to improve that state 
of the digestive organs which most pro- 
bably is the proximate cause of its exist- 
ence, acting upon a constitutional and 
probably hereditary predisposition. 





VAGINAL Q@ESAREAN OPERATION, 


WITH OTHER CASES, OCCURRING 
IN THE PRACTICE OF 


Martin A. Evans, M.D., Galway. 





Anovt three months ago I was called 
'to see Mrs. O’Maley, xt. 27, residing 
| about five miles from this place. She had 
been then nearly forty-eight hours in la- 
bour, and on examination I found that 
| scarcely any portion was perceptible which 
might be termed the os uteri. There was 
a general round mass—the uterus, enve- 
loping the child’s head, presenting itself 
in the upper part of the vagina; and it 
was only after a protracted search that I 
| could discover a slight depression, the size 
| of which — a the diameter 
| of a very small split pea. 

The midwife was confounded, having 
|mever met with such a case and 
she informed the woman's friends that no 
hope remained, save that of cutting into 
the uterus through the abdomen, and 
thus extracting the child. A vague belief 
of recoveries effected in this way = 
pretty generally in this district. 
cute this purpose J] was sent for. the pe 
tient herself was a woman of strong nerve 
,and frame, and unceasingly insisted on 
_my commencing the operation, her pains 
being extremely severe. However, not- 
_ withstanding her entreaties, and those of 
her friends, I postponed any operation for 


tion had been had recourse to. In the, twelve hours, and until 1 had given a fair 
first, which 1 would call the chronic, on trial to nature, having, during that inter- 
account of the absence of pain or tender- val, bled her, and found everything una- 
ness, and from its long duration, mereu-| vailing. The pains, which at the early 
rialization had invariably aggravated the | part of my visit were so powerful, now 
eruption, and no application had entirely began to flag; her pulse became hurried 
removed it, until the tar was tried. Al- and weaker, and there was no alteration 
though lepra has great tendency to recur, | whatever in the state of the os 

I have not heard that it has done so in | Under these circumstances I commenced 
this case. In the second case, sufficient | the operation, by introducing the index- 
time has not elapsed to ascertain if the | finger of the left hand, and fixing it at the 
cure be permanent. In both, the beneficial | smal! aperture. I then passed, with my 
results of the application of the wng. picis | right hand, Sir A. Cooper’s hernia knife, 
were extremely gratifying and strikingly | and, using the index-finger as a director, 
evident. Perhaps, something may be at- | divided the os uteri in various directions, 
tributed to the necessary remedics em- jeach cut being about an inch in length. 
ployed,—to the bleeding and the purging \There was not much hemorrhage; the 
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CHILD LIVING WITHOUT BRAIN.—VARIOUS CASES. 35 


uterus immediately receded from the houses immediately contiguous to each 
head, which, large and disproportionate other, employ the same razor in shaving, 
to the diameter of the pelvis, presented as is the custom in many rural districts, 
itself. I then waited for half an hour, and have been successively attacked by 
and no natural pains occurring, I tried, the disease. Allare now improving under 
but ineffectually, to pass the forceps. the usual treatment. “~~ 
This reduced me to the necessity of hav- | 
ing recourse to cephatalomica. j 
e child (a male) lived for about 20, Descent or Testicze MisTAKEN FOR 
hours after the skull was completely Iycuinat Hervia.—Twelve months ago 
evacuated of brain, and was regularly a child, aged one year, was brought to me 
baptized the day after its birth. It ap- supposed to be libouring under inguinal 
peared perfectly sensible of the changes hernia. A colourless solid tumour pre- 
of temperature when cold water was Sented itself at the external ring, and it 
poured on it, as evinced by its cries. 1 am | Was bandaged in order to prevent the 
not aware of any casein which an acepha- further descent of the suspected hernia. 
lous, or I should rather say, brainless On examining the scrotum I found that it 
child, has lived so long. only contained one testicle, and of course 
My patient walked to chapel in three concluded that the tumour was the other, 
weeks after, and is now one of the health- in progress to its destination, from which 
iest of women. it had been unusually retarded. It is un- 
I should add that twelve months pre- necessary for me to add how por ven | 
viously, I delivered the same person of athe pressure for hernia, if continued, 
dead child by means of the forceps. | would have operated in this case. 


The following brief extracts from my| Para Resuur of AMPUTATION OF 
note-book may te considered to posses$|ru~ Tureu.—Martin Conolly, xt. 45, 
some points of interest :— |whilst assisting in turning some large 

New Meruop or repucinc Luxations beams of timber, had his leg, up to the 
or rut Humervs.—Several months since knee, crushed by the falling of one of them. 
1 read a report in Tar Lancer of a new | After several days urgent solicitation he 
method of treating dislocations of the at length consented to have the member 
humerus, suggested by a pupil at the Hotel amputated, which was done, in the usual 
Dieu, and immediately adopted by Baron | manner, by circular incision, without any 
Dupuytren, who, possessing a liberal and | professional assistance, this being unob- 
docile mind, is ever ready to test the in- | tainable. As soon as the limb was re- 
novations of his juniors. | feel very happy | moved, he said he felt better and stronger 
in being able to add my testimony in|than at the commencement of the ope- 
favour of this plan, which can be carried ration, but in a few moments he became 
into effect with great ease both to patient faint, gradually weaker, and died, without 
and practitioner. A single individual ex- | having lost four ounces of blood during the 
tended the arm perpendicularly upwards,|entire process. He had been a strong 
whilst with my thumb I easily pushed the | man, but was fearful of consequences, the 
head of the bone into its place. It is| only cause to which | can attribute his 
necessary to add that the accident was sudden dissolution. 
recent, but the patient was strong and | 
muscular. 


énoutas Case or Murtism.—A young man, 
jnamed John King, whilst returning from 
CONTAGIOUSNESS OF Sycosis- MENTI. aiair on a Warm day, suddenly became 
—There are at present four agricultural deprived of the power of articulation. 
labourers affected with this disease under His father brought him to the Dispensary 
my care. Whether it has been conveyed for advice; 1 proposed bleeding, fearing 
from one to the other 1 will not take upon | which he absconded, but in a few weeks 
myself to assert, but will merely state the recovered spontaneously. 
attendant circumstances, leaving the reader | ‘ . 
to decide whether there is a probability or| Clifden Dispensary, County Galway, 
not of the existence of contagion in this | September 17th, 1834. 
instance.* The individuals reside in| 
| 
* The peasantry here seem to look on several | 
forms of Psoriasis as contagious, and, really, from 
the multiplicity of cases in which I see it, when | 
attacking one member of a family regularly, and | 
successively seizing several others, | am almost dis- | 
posed to agree with them. 














MR. LANSDOWN ON CHLORINE IN CHOLERA. 


MALIGNANT CHOLERA. 


TRIAL OF VARIOUS REMEDIES.—RECOM* 
Re ae OF CHLORINE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,— Having been a reader of Tue 
Lancet from its earliest date, I have of 
course seen various methods of treating 
the cholera proposed in that work. Some 
of them I have tried. The result of my 
experience in that disease I have briefly 
set forth in the accompanying lines, which 
perhaps you may consider worthy of in- 
sertion. lam, yours, &c., 

J. G. Lanspown. 
Bristol, Sept. 16, 1834. 


Having been professionally connected 
for some years with the out-parish of St. 
Philip and Jacob, immediately adjoining 
the city of Bristol, and containing a poor 
population of 10,000, I had, particularly 
during the autumn of 1832, a great many 
cases of cholera under my care. At the 
commencement I tried submuriate of mer- 
cury with opium. Some cases thus treated 
died, whilst others had consecutive fever. 
I then tried bleeding. In one morning I 
bled six persons, five of whom were dead 
in a few hours; the other recovered. When 
the cold water was recommended I also 
tried that, but with sorry results. Salt 
and water | saw given without any suc- 
cess. 

Finding that my patients who had taken 
opium were so bad with subsequent fever, 
I had recourse to the submuriate alone, and 
where the cases were favourable for the 
exhibition of medicine, I flattered myself 
I was tolerably successful. Most of my 
aged and infantile patients, when called to 
them in a state of complete collapse, as 
also those of intemperate habits, died. 
My treatment was, for an adult, 9j of sub- 
muriate every hour. | sometimes gave 
58s as a first dose. In every instance I 

articularly cautioned them against tak- 
ing anything to drink until | allowed them 
to do so, as fluid ofall kinds increased the 
vomiting, and that I considered increased 
the collapse. The immediate effect of the 
calomel was to check the vomiting and 
purging, the latter so as almost to produce 
constipation. Subsequent treatment of 
course varied according to symptoms,— 
castor oil, rhubarb and magnesia, or such 
mild aperients; but if the constipation 
~was obstinate, I gave a drop of croton oil. 
If any had fever, I gave them a few doses 
of quinine, treating it as arising from de- 
bility, and it usually had the desired effect. 
In one instance, toa young girl aged 16, 





T gave as much as 760 grains of calomel in 
less than three 3, and 5j more was 
taken during the fourth ; this, as in all 
severe cases, was not followed by any 
salivation. In a fortnight from the day 
on which she was first attacked I saw her 
in the street, on a cold rainy day, without 
bonnet or cap, or any covering on her 
neck, and up to this time she continues in 
good health. 

Such was my treatment during the year 
1832, but some slight cases in which I got 
my patients salivated during the early part 
of September 1833, induced me to look for 
another remedy. It was then that the 
idea occurred to me that as it could not 
be the purgative property of the ca- 
lomel which produced the benefit, its 
remedial efficacy must depend on some- 
thing else. I then thought of the ch/orine 
which it contained, upon which I deter- 
mined to try the chlorine with another 
base. I thought of the common salt, but that 
had failed. I then turned my attention to 
the muriate of ammonia, of which I gave Dj 
every hour, in a little thick gruel, recom- 
mending, as before, abstinence from all 
drink. This medicine has had the same 
effect as the calomel; it has caused the 
vomiting to cease, stopped the purging, 
and restored the circulation, together with 
the natural heat of the body. 

As regards common salt, I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that if the 
patient were to take a given quantity of it 
in a little gruel instead of the same quan- 
tity in a pint, or even in half a pint, of 
water, it would allay the bad symptoms 
almost immediately, and I have no doubt 
that the reason why the same remedy 
has been so varied in its effects in differ- 
ent hands, is merely owing to the quan- 
tity of fluid which has contained the doses 
of the salt. Where success has followed 
very copious dilution (which I know 
has been tried by many), I attribute that 
success to the emetic being so persevered 
in that the patient, though vomiting al- 
most incessantly, has, nevertheless, re- 
tained a certain portion of the chlorine of 
the salt. 

I have been induced to write the fore- 
going, from a clear conviction that it is 
the chlorine alone which produces the 
good effects in the three remedies named ; 
and I trust that should any of my profes- 
sional brethren have made a similar ob- 
servation, they will not delay communi- 
cating it, as it is only by publishing the 
results of experience that any sure mode 
of combating so formidable an opponent 
can be discovered. 
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MR, BIRD ON CHOLERA.—ASPHYXIA IN INFANTS. 37 


| Pnystorocy anp TreaTMENT oF As- 
puyxia iN Inrants.—A correspondent 
wishes us to make public the following 
remarks:—The non-respiration of children 
beg just born, must result from the fact of the 

To the Editor of Tux Lancer. placenta having ceased to impart the ne- 
Sin,—By referring to the volumes of|cessary quality to the fetal blood for too 
Tue Lancer for 1832-33, it will be seen} long a time before the commencement of 
that I tried the salt emetic plan in the|the vicarious function of the young 
stage of collapse with very injurious con-! creature's lungs;—or from the injury 
sequences, increasing the purging and | sustained by the brain and nervous system 
vomiting, and hastening death. during parturition, upon the healthy con- 
Now if a medical man says he has cured dition of which, respiration is materially 


MALIGNANT CHOLERA. 


CALOMEL PREFERRED TO SALT. 


‘diarrhea and vomiting, arising from any | dependent, as is evinced in the laboured 


indigestible substance in the intestinal) manner in which that function is per- 
canal, with common salt, I can readily | formed in apoplexy, and after a large dose 
believe him, but I am incredulous as to} of opium,—the first effect of which drug 
its effects in the collapse of cholera. |is undoubtedly upon the vessels of the 

I understand, from good authority, that| brain, inducing a state of coma, from 
there are eight cases now lying dead in| cerebral plethora, andafterwards, as a con- 
one house in Little St. Pancras Street,| sequence of this pressure, causing ster- 
Tottenham Court Road, all of which, I | torous breathing. A third cause of as- 
learn from inquiries which I have made, phyxia may perhaps be a species of torpor 
were treated on the salt-emetic plan; but! and indisposition on the part of the lungs 
as I should be sorry to exaggerate (my|to take on the respiratory process, the 
object being to ascertain facts), perhaps! placenta having exercised its function up 
the enlightened physician who attended | to the period of expulsion, and the child 
them will state candidly and exactly the | not having sustained any mechanical in- 
plan of treatment he pursued. Let the salt-| jury from pressure, &c. With respect to 


emetic advocates publish the unsuccess- 
ful cases. I know a parochial surgeon 
who has tried it in 14 cases, out of which 
number 11 died. 

I have had several patients in the stage 
of collapse and have as yet only lost one, 
and he was in articulo mortis whcn I 
first saw him. I continue myself to use 
large doses of calomel, with mercurial 
triction all over the body and extremities, 
giving iced soda water as a beverage, ad 
libitum. Many of my medical friends have 
said to me, “If absorption takes place so 
slowly, what is the use of administering 
such large doses of calomel?” My rea- 
son is this, that I found small doses in 
pill generally rejected with the other con- 
tents of the stomach, but my large doses 
in powder were kept down by their own 
weight; for, even in my unsuccessful 
cases, I always found after death all the 
calomel in the stomach, however violent 
the vomiting had been ; and even if nature 
herself, without benefiting by the calo- 
mel, produced reaction, as some assert 
she does, the calomel has speedily passed 
ott by the bowels without producing inju- 
rious effects, as in the case of a girl only 
thirteen years of age, wherein I adminis- 
tered nearly three ounces, besides employ- 
ing friction, and who is still living, and 
hearty. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Henry Birp, 
Late Sargeon to the St. Pancras 
Cholera Hospital. 
15, Southampton Terrace, Kentish Towr. 
September 15th, 1834, 


treatment, it must be obvious that if the 
placenta have ceased to act for any con- 
siderable length of time before birth, all 
attempts at resuscitation must be fruitless. 
The condition of the foetus is the same as 
that of a drowned man, being cut off from 
the influence of an agent so essential in 
the changes wrought upon the blood, the 
atmospheric air, in one case, and some 
peculiarity in the structure of the placenta 
in the otherg in fact, the foetus dies “ poi- 
soned in its Own blood.” If, however, the 
interval between the cessation of the func- 
tion of the placenta and birth is but short, 
we may reasonably hope that by artifi- 
cial inflation of the lungs we may commu- 
nicate to the blood that property which is 
necessary to the separate existence of the 
infant, and that when this is fully esta- 
blished it may be continued without ex- 
traneous aid. The stimulus of heat also 
may be of material benefit, in keeping up 
that temperature of the body which is 
requisite for preserving the “nervous 
energy” necessary to susceptibility on 
the part of the system. If pressure on 
the brain is the cause of the asphyxia, our 
expectations may be less sanguine ; for 
the mechanical injury may be such as can- 
not be recovered from, even if respiration 
were established. But even here the at- 
tempt should be made. My objections to 
some lately published suggestions on this 
subject are, that the author of those sug- 
zestions condemns inflation as injurious, 
and liable to produce “ severe bronchitis” 
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if the child survive. I should imagine) the portio dura, Amongst other exciting 
that this practice is, at any rate, as inno-| causes are t and sudden move- 
cent as that which he mentions, of “ tick-| ments of the jaw, as in much speaking. 
ling the nostrils and fauces with a feather) In very nervous individuals, the mere 
dipped in spirits,” certainly rather a stimu- thought of the paroxysm will bring it on. 

ing application to the mucous membrane | If you consult the close locality between 
of a newly-born infant. He also censures | the cervix of the lower jaw and the portio 
the use of the warm-bath, from some hypo- | dura (as seen in this dissection), you will 
thetical views of its “excluding the atmo-| at once perceive why violent motion of 
spheric air ;" and advises heat to be| the jaw may, by acting as a mechanical 





applied “by holding the infant beford a 
fire upon a person's lap,” thus subjecting 
it to the risk of being roasted by the un- 
certain heat on one side, and benumbed 
by currents of cool air on the other; 
whereas the warm -bath affords a uniform 
temperature. 





Tic Doviournevx.—Moxa imrratep 
wits THE CiGgar.— (Abstract from a Lec- 
ture by Mr. Dermott.)—Tjc douloureux 
results from a morbid irritability of the 
nerves, and I believe its immediate seat to 
be generally in the portio dura, which you 
know is a nerve of respiratory motion in 
the face. This statement is somewhat at 
variance with common opinion, bat the 
following facts seem to favour my belief: 
Ist. The pains generally dart in the direc- 
tions of the filaments of the portio dura, 
branching from the ear forwards, and en- 
gaging the side of the forehead and the 
region of the temple. 2nd. In connexion 
with this disease, you will often find the 
stomach considerably, and perhaps ha- 
bitually, deranged in function, indicated 
by fetid eructations, considerable secre- 
tion of wind, and flatulency. This sym- 
pathy between the portio durg in the face 
and the deranged stomach (which is sup- 


plied with respiratory nerves, and is, by, 


them, associated in action with the respi- 
ratory organs) is established through the 
medium of the respiratory system of nerves 
on the par vaga which supply the stomach. 
The lungs are often sympathetically af- 
fected, and these are partially supplied by 
the par vaga. A decided and nice dis- 
tinction must be made between the mor- 
bid irritability or condition of a nerve 
constituting tic douloureux, and common 
subacute or chronic inflammation, or 
rheumatism of a nerve. In the latter af- 
fections the pain does not come on in such 

sudden paroxysms, nor are there such in- | 
tervals of perfect case, as in the former, 
although, it is true, the two are often com- | 
bined, or the chronic inflammation may, | 
especially in a depraved habit, slide into | 
tic douloureux. Irritation or inflamma- 

tion existing in the maxillary nerves of 
sensation (fifth pair), and produced by a 

carious tooth, or any similar evil, is 

often the cause of this diseased action in 


local stimulus, bring on an attack of the 
| disease. Observe the close proximity of 
| the two after the portio dura has emerged 
from the foramen stylo-mastoideum, as it 
| is crossing the bifurcation of the external 
carotid, and as it divides into leading 
branches— buried deeply in the parotid 
gland. My plan of “yp ing the moxa in 
the local treatment of this disease is to 
light a cigar, and, when well lit, to apply 
the lighted and bright end for one moment 
against the skin, just over the emergence 
of the portio dura, from the foramen 
stylo-mastoideum, and anterior to the 
concha (Qne or two such momenta; 
applications will produce a strong 
facient effect—perhaps in the couy 
short time a very slight blister v, 
but the pain of such a slight 
to be compared with that of 
reux, and the most sensitiv 
readily submit to the operatic 
has once experienced the n 
produces. 1 often, previous 
smear the end ofa linen ra 
croton oil, and rub it on the 
rior to the concha; indeed, t 
combined with opium, and uses) 
brocation, often relieves the pal 
croton oil takes time to produce ite 
which the moxa does not. In seve’ 
tacks, however, the previous external < 
of a little croton oil very ony 
creases the cutaneous inflammation. § 

a morbid and painful sensibility exist in 
the supra-orbital nerve, then apply the 
cigar near the supra-orbital foramen; or 
if in the inferior maxillary nerve, apply it 
over the anterior mental maxillary fora- 
men—or if in the infra-orbital nerve, over 
the inferior orbital foramen. This mode 
of applying the moxa is very easy, and 
can generally be had recourse to at a short 
notice. It is, however, only a palliative 
remedy. In all cases of tic douloureux, 
study both the general and particular 
symptoms. 








Tere is a child now at Palermo, three 
years old, who is 4§ feet (French mea- 
sure) in height, well formed, and vigo- 
rous. Discoveries of great interest in pa- 
thology are professed to have been made 
on an examination of him by the physi- 
cians of Palermo. 
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ELECTIONS AT THE DUBLIN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. a9 




















iting their seeming prototypes in the days of 
= THE LANCET. Titus or Vesrasian; and that while the 
nere bs areas warning tokens of impending destruction 
ron. London, Saturday, Sept. 27,1834. | were yet glaring in their eyes, they only 
ae — clung with greater tenacity to those per- 
will Turre are shown in a museum at Paris | nicious practices and policies which in- 
n of the fossil remains of two fishes, one of| volved them in one common ruin. But 
— them in the act of devouring the other ;| we must explain, 

y of and it is supposed that the revolution of} Thedivision ofthe College into what has 
wed nature to which we are indebted for these | been preposterously called “ licentiates” 
rnal petrified curiosities, occurred just as the and “ members,” was one of those features 
ling depredator had seized and was swallowing |in its economy, against which we con, 
+ his prey. | stantly protested in the pages of this 
1 to For this interesting instance of the im-| journal. We well knew the motives from 
ply woutability of instinct, there is a sts “ing | which it was instituted; its impropriety in 
nce parallel,—of a moral kind, however,—|a scientific body the first principles of 
nen pointed out tothe notice of the visitors at| which proclaifned equality of education and 


‘anzum, or Pompeu, we forget! parity of privilege; and that sooner or 
ists of the figure of a human |later it would lead to discontent and dis- 
in the threshold of a tem- | sension similar to those which were once 
‘id clutched fast between | witnessed in the Roman theatre, when the 
wnstances of the relic} Knights were separated from the Com- 
of the place, who was|mons by the influence of the tribune 
servation of life and | Oruo, whose aristocratic predilections 
# the moment when | were at once ridiculed and immortalized 
of Mount Vesuvius} by the pen of Juvenat in the line—* Sic 
feain, and enveloped | libitum vano, qui nos distinxit Othoni.” 
| By the original by-law of the College 
fon of these significant relating to this subject, a majority of 
mal appetite and the crimi- | affirmative’votes, taken by ballot, con- 
of man, were vividly revived hy ‘verted a candidate for admission, into 
the proceedings of the College of Surgeons | member of the institution. At a subse- 
in Ireland a few days back. Had some quent period this by-law was, by a strange 


= such catastrophe befallen this institution | oversight on the part of Mr. TaGart, so 
it on that occasion, the future investigator of | altered, that on one-third of the votes 
> its calamitous remains would be enabled to | being given against the candidate, he was 
de decipher in its ruins the analogous vices | rejected. 

nd and follies of that faction which has con-| The obvious result of thisimpolitic change 
om verted the establishment into something|in the law, and which we denounced at 
ix, meaner and more worthless than the} the time in no very measured terms, was 
od heathen temples which were the scenes] the increased facility which it gave to the 
_ of the juggling of pagan priests. In the an-| school conspirators in the College and in 
ee cient records of a distant day, he couid not | Park-street, to destroy the character of 
Z fail to read that the hierarchy of the tem-| all obnoxious candidates, and to exclude 
a- ple of science in Stephen's Green were as| them fiom their rights in the profession. 
le criminally consistent in their vocation in| Several victims of this kind were ac-ually 
4 eighteen hundred and thirty-four, as were] immolated under the dark and banefal 
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TIC DOULOUREUX.—PRECOSITY. 


survive. I should imagine 

is, at any rate, as inno- 

t as that which he mentions, of “ tick- 

nostrils and fauces with a feather 

in spirits,” certainly rather a stimu- 

pe ication to the mucous membrane 

of a newly-born infant. He also censures 

the use of the warm-bath, from some hypo- 

thetical views of its “ excluding the atmo- 

spheric air ;” and advises heat to be 

applied “by holding the infant before a 

fire upon a person’s lap,” thus subjecting 

it to the risk of being roasted by the un- 

certain heat on one side, and benumbed 

by currents of cool air on the other; 

whereas the warm -bath affords a uniform 
temperature. 





Tic Doviovurevx.—Moxa IMITATED 
wits THE Cicgar.— (Abstract from a Lec- 
ture by Mr. Dermott.)—Tjc douloureux 
results from a morbid irritability of the 
nerves, and I believe its immediate seat to 
be generally in the portio dura, which you 
know is a nerve of respiratory motion in 
the face. This statement is somewhat at 
variance with common opinion, but the 
following facts seem to favour my belief: 
Ist. The pains generally dart in the direc- 
tions of the filaments of the portio dura, 
branching from the ear forwards, and en- 
gaging the side of the forehead and the 
region of the temple. 2nd. In connexion 
with this disease, you will often find the 
stomach considerably, and perhaps ha- 
bitually, deranged in function, indicated 
by fetid eructations, considerable secre- 
tion of wind, and flatulency. This sym- 
pathy between the portio durg in the face 
and the deranged stomach (which is sup- 


plied with respiratory nerves, and is, by) 


them, associated in action with the respi- 
ratory organs) is established through the 
medium of the respiratory system of nerves 
on the par vaga which supply the stomach. 
The lungs are often sympathetically af- 
fected, and these are partially supplied by 
the par vaga. A decided and nice dis- 
tinction must be made between the mor- 


bid irritability or condition of a nerve) 


constituting tic douloureux, and common 
subacute or chronic inflammation, or 
rheumatism of a nerve. 
fections the pain does not come on in such 
sudden paroxysms, nor are there such in- 
tervals of ect ease, as in the former, 
although, it is true, the two are often com- 
bined, or the chronic inflammation may, 
especially in a depraved habit, slide into 
tic douloureux. Irritation or inflamma- 
tion existing in the maxillary nerves of 
sensation (fifth pair), and produced by a 
earious tooth, or any similar evil, is 
often the cause of this diseased action in 


In the latter af- | 


the portio dura. Amongst other exciting 
causes are frequent and sudden move- 
ments of the jaw, as in much speaking. 
In very nervous individuals, the mere 
thought of the paroxysm will bring it on. 
If you consult the close locality between 
the cervix of the lower jaw and the portio 
dura (as seen in this dissection), you will 
at once perceive why violent motion of 
the jaw may, by acting as a mechanical 
local stimulus, bring on an attack of the 
|disease. Observe the close proximity of 





| the two after the portio dura has emerged 

| from the foramen stylo-mastoideum, as it 

| is crossing the bifurcation of the external 
carotid, and as it divides into leading 
branches—buried deep! 
gland. My plan of appl 


in the parotid 
ing the moxa in 
the local treatment of this disease is to 
light a cigar, and, when well lit, to apply 
the lighted and bright end for one moment 
against the skin, just over the emergence 
of the portio dura, from the foramen 
stylo-mastoideum, and anterior to the 
concha. (ne or two such momentary 
applications will produce a strong rube- 
facient effect—perhaps in the course of a 
short time a very slight blister will arise ; 
but the pain of such a slight burn is not 
to be compared with that of tic doulou- 
reux, and the most sensitive lady will 
readily submit to the operation, when she 
has once experienced the relief which it 
produces. 1 often, previously to using it, 
smear the end ofa linen rag with a little 
|croton oil, and rub it on the cheek ante- 
rior to the concha; indeed, this alone, or 
combined with opium, and used as an em- 
brocation, often relieves the pain, but the 
| croton oil takes time to produce its effects, 
which the moxa does not. In severe at- 
tacks, however, the previous external use 
of a little croton oil very desirably in- 
| creases the cutaneous inflammation. Should 
a morbid and painful sensibility exist in 
the supra-orbital nerve, then apply the 
|cigar near the supra-orbital foramen; or 
|if in the inferior maxillary nerve, apply it 
over the anterior mental maxillary fora- 
| men—or if in the infra-orbital nerve, over 
the inferior orbital foramen. This mode 
of applying the moxa is very easy, and 
can generally be had recourse to at a short 
notice. It is, however, only a palliative 
|remedy. In all cases of tic douloureux, 
jstudy both the general and particular 
symptoms. 


| 

| ; ° sacl 
Tuere is achild now at Palermo, three 
years old, who is 4§ feet (French mea- 
sure) in height, well formed, and vigo- 
rous, Discoveries of great interest in pa- 
thology are professed to have been made 
on an examination of him by the physi- 
cians of Palermo. 
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Turre are shownin a museum at Paris 








the fossil remains of two fishes, one of 
them in the act of devouring the other ; 
and it is supposed that the revolution of 
nature to which we are indebted for these 
petrified curiosities, occurred just as the 
depredator had seized and was swallowing 
his prey. 

For this interesting instance of the im- 
nutability of instinct, there is a striking 
parallel,—of a moral kind, however,— 
pointed out tothe notice of the visitors at 
HercuLaneum, or Pompeu, we forget 
which. It consists of the figure of a human 
being, standing on the threshold of a tem- 
ple, with a bag of gold clutched fast between 
its hands. The circumstances of the relic 
denote it to be a priest of the place, who was 
struggling for the preservation of life and 
his fraudulent gains, at the moment when 
the molten contents of Mount Vesuvius 
rolled down in a stream, and enveloped 
him in their fiery embrace. 

Our recollection of these significant 





symbols of animal appetite and the crimi- 
nal habits of man, were vividly revived hy | 
the proceedings of the College of Surgeons | 
in Ireland a few days back. Had some, 
such catastrophe befallen this institution | 
on that occasion, the future investigator of 
its calamitous remains would be enabled to 
decipher in its ruins the analogous vices 
and follies of that faction which has con- 
verted the establishment into something 
meaner and more worthless than the 
heathen temples which were the scenes 
of the juggling of pagan priests. In the an- 
cient records of a distant day, he couid not 
fail to read that the hierarchy of the tem- 
ple of science in Stephen’s Green were as 
criminally consistent in their vocation in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-four, as were 
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their seeming prototypes in the days of 
Titus or Vesrasian; and that while the 
warning tokens of impending destruction 
were yet glaring in their eyes, they only 
clung with greater tenacity to those per- 
nicious practices and policies which in- 
volved them in one common ruin. But 
we must explain, 

The division of the College into what has 
been preposterously called “ licentiates” 
and “ members,” was one of those features 
in its economy, against which we can- 
stantly protested in the pages of this 
journal. We well knew the motives from 
which it was instituted; its impropriety in 
a scientific body the first principles of 
which proclaifned equality of education and 
parity of privilege; and that sooner or 
later it would lead to discontent and dis- 
sension similar to those which were once 
witnessed in the Roman theatre, when the 
Knights were separated from the Com- 
mons by the influence of the tribune 
Oruo, whose aristocratic predilections 
were at once ridiculed and immortalized 
by the pen of Juvenat in the line—* Sic 
libitum vano, qui nos distinxit Othoni.” 

By the original by-law of the College 
relating to this subject, a majority of 


'affirmative*votes, taken by ballot, con- 


verted a candidate for admission, into a 
member of the institution. At a subse- 
quent period this by-law was, by a strange 
oversight on the part of Mr. TaGart, so 
altered, that on one-third of the yotes 
being given against the candidate, he was 
rejected. 

The obvious result of this impolitic change 
in the law, and which we denounced at 
the time in no very measured terms, was 
the increased facility which it gave to the 
school conspirators in the College and in 
Park-street, to destroy the character of 
all obnoxious candidates, and to exclude 
them fiom their rights in the profession. 
Several victims of this kind were ac-ually 
immolated under the dark and banefal 
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sanction of this inquisitorial law, while it; Dr. Smaus, whose readiness as a de- 
was well known that several others were bater has already earned him the enmity 
openly threatened, and marked out for | of this party, also attempted to address the 
future sacrifice. meeting, but was virulently assailed for 

In order to mitigate, in some degree, | the application of the term clique to the 
the evils of this sanguinary enactment, or, | junto. His aggressor, Dr. Evanson, 
rather, to blunt the edge of the dagger by ought to have recollected himself before 
which these moral assassinations were he made a parade of his new suit of aris- 
committed, Mr. Exxtis, in May last, gave | tocratic livery, and reflected on thechances 
notice of a motion to substitute the word | of fortune by which it was procured. His 
“ majority” for “ one-third,” in the by-law, | original obscurity, if not his judgment and 
and thus at least reduce it to its pri- good taste, should have kept him silent. 
mitive capabilities of doing mischief. But | He is not the proper man to make a mo- 
nothing short of the éntegrity of the blade | nopoly of respectability, and put forward 
would suffice these executioners under an | its assumption as a serious answer to the 
unnecessary and unjust law. advocacy of truth and justice. We tear 





By a series of special meetings (in which the mask from such imposture, and return 
the discussion of all questions not speci-|the humbleness of the object which it 
fically named in the summonses on these ‘covered, as the only appropriate reply to 
occasions is excluded), got wp and or-| such impertinence. 
ganized by the Secretary and his party for; In the course of the proceedings Mr. 
this express purpose, the consideration of ;TaGART made a few observations, which 
Mr. Extts’s motion was warded off to the | were in perfect accordance with the occa- 
quarterly meeting of the College, which | sion, and his character for integrity. He 
took place a few days since, and to which avowed and regretted the mistake into 
we have already alluded. Much entreaty which he had fallen with respect to the 
had becn employed to induce him to with-| alteration in the law; and concluded by 
draw the notice of his motion; but he very observing, that, at the time, he did not 
properly persevered in bringing the sub-| conceive it would ever be abused by 
ject before the College, and taking the | any society of gentlemen. We are now, 
sense of the body on the question. jindeed, convinced of the purity of his 

In aspeech of some length, he attempted | intentions on that occasion, and regret 
to comment on the impolicy of the law as | that the exercise of a duty which leaves 
it stood ; the abuses to which it had been | us no alternative but the fearless denun- 
subjected; and the danger which might | ciation of outrages on science and the 
accrue to the very existence of the cor- | profession, should have ever cost him, 
poration from its continuance on their| or any other honest man, one moment 
books. But his efforts were vain; the|of painful feeling. The business of the 
vile instrument was too dear and too va- | day was at length brought to a termina- 
luable an article of corporate accommo- | tion by the question of adjournment being 
dation to be given up. The faction hug-, moved by Mr. Porter, which was car- 
ged it to their bosoms, and, as usual, | ried, on a division, by a majority of five,— 
the speaker had to sit down amidst their | a result which excites in us many reflec- 
concerted and repeated interruptions and | tions, and on which we must offer a few 
vociferations, among which the frantic | observations. 
treble of ex-premier Jacos might be heard| We have frequently remarked, and have 
high above the rest, as often censured, the absence of the li- 
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beral and independent members of the 
College, on occasions of this kind. Had 
only one-half of them, indeed, been pre- 
sent on this day, the event would have se- 
enred the College records against the in- 
fliction ofa dark stain. But the moral obli- 
gations and individual interests of mem- 
bers of the College in attending and vot- 
ing at its meetings, have been so ably 
stated in a letter signed by one of that 
body, which we lately published, that 
we need not dwell further on the apathy 
and imprudence of their; conduct. 
One good, however, has, in some mea- 
sure, resulted from their absence,—the 
complete and indisputable identification 
of the persons concerned in the blackball- 
ing conspiracies. 

There can be no longer any doubt of 
the individuals by whom this detestable 
system was organized and carried into 
execution ; the disguise has been at length 
thrown aside, and we are happy to be able 
to publish their names and occupations. 
From our list of them it will be seen, that 
to the baseness of abusing a bad law, they 
add the meanness of duplicity; and that 
under the mask of friendship, they fre- 
quently stab the reputation of those young 
men whom they pretend to patronize. 
Thus we find at the head of this memora- 
ble division the name of the Secretary of 
the College and of the Professor of Sur- 
gery in Park-street School; yet Mr. 
Cusack, who holds both those offices, was 
the proposer of Dr. Murruy, and it may 
now, we conceive, be legitimately inferred 
from Mr. Cusacx’s open advocacy of this 
system, that his proposal of Dr. Murpny 
was but a signal for that gentleman's ex- 
clusion from the rights and privileges of 
the College! Here, too, we find the name 
of Mr. MacnaMARA, a professor of Ma- 
teria Medica in the College School. 
Honest Mr. MAcNAMARA was the faith- 
ful friend and proposer of Mr. Byrne, 
another dupe and victim of kind patrons 





and sweet promises! On the same side 
appears the name of Mr. Porter (in its 
proper place no doubt), another professor 
|of surgery in Park-street. Mr. Porter 
|was the seconder of Mr. Nuwn, the par- 
ticulars of whese exclusion from admis- 
j sion to the College we recently placed on 

rd before the medical profession. 
~. though last not least, here too we re- 
cognise Mr. Couves, professor of surgery 
in the College, with his colleague, Mr. 
Wicmort, both supporting by their presence 
and their votes the preservation of this 
infamous system,—for the more certain 
verification, we presume, of the denun- 
ciations against the terrificd Mr. MADDEN, 
who, thinking prudence the bettcr half of 





valour, withdrew his name sooner than 
| subject it to the fearful contingencies of 


| the ballot-box. It was on that occasion 


|be gradually undergoing the process of 


that this old man, whose heart appears to 


| ossification, rose from his seat, and with 
| clenched fist and trembling voice told the 
College “ to remember the insult” implied 
in the unworthy timidity of this otherwise 
unoffending young man! Along with those 
whose names we have mentioned, also 
ranked Messrs. Jacor, Brarry, and 
Hart, whom philosophy would seem to 


have befooled for the amusement of her 





votaries, and to guard them against the 
vice of an affected acquaintance with her 
mysteries, as the Spartans sometimes 
made their slaves drunk to warn their 
children against intoxication. 

The number and nature of the circum- 
stances we have indicated as bearing on 
our proposition,—that these were tlie per- 
sons, aided by a long list of obscure de- 
pendants, who, like the fatal daughters of 
Nox and Eresvus, spun, coloured, and cut 
the thread of every candidate's reputation 
in the College, swell into a Sorites—ex- 
pand into an argument cumulative of 
irresistible evidence. The principals and 
miserable subordinates in this vile system 
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stand revealed. It will be perceived that 
the leading persons in the conclave belong, 
to a man, to the schools of the College 
and Park-street ; and the medical students 
of Great Britain and Ireland,‘whom they 
would injure, have it in their power to 
convey to these men a sense of the in- 


dignities offered to them, in a anal 





which alone it can be felt. In withho 
their patronage from these persons, no stu- 
dent will sustain a loss, their capabilities 
as teachers being, in most instances, on a 
par with their feelings as men. 

To those Licentiates of the College 
whose characters have yet to sustain the 
blighting ordeal of the ballot we presume 
the facts we have brought to light will act 
as a timely warning. By this exposition 
they must see that the men for whose fa- 
vour and friendship but too many of them 
have sacrificed their independence, are 
the persons by whom they are to be be- 
trayed. Away then with all ideas of con- 
ciliating individuals whose principles are 
those of treachery—whose patronage is 
persecution—whose power of doing mis- 
chief is conferred on them by those who 
solicit their protection. 

On the medical profession of Ircland, of 
whatever grade, rank, or College, let not 
these statements be lost. A time will soon 
arrive—sooner than they expect—when 
they will have an opportunity of arrest- 
ing the torrent of insults in the shape of 
collegiate legislation, and the practical op- 
pressions heaped on them by this junto,— 
when the humblest of them, regenerated 
by the plastic powers of reform, and in- 
vested with new rights and privileges, will 
exercise an individual quota of control in 
the government, appointments, and gene- 
ral economy, of the profession to which 
they belong. Will these be the men, 
—the long and bitter enemies of the 
profession—will these be the persons who, 


under a representative system of govern- 
ing the medical profession, will be se- 
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lected as the organs of medical opinions 
‘in Ireland? We need not speculate on 
the result; it admits of no conjecture; 
the enfranchised profession of Ireland 
will, under an appropriate direction, dis- 
charge their duties as men who have long 
felt the evils of such governers as at pre- 
sent hold the reins of power. 

To suffer the present order of things to 
continue is impossible. The men who are 
capable of the deeds we have recorded 
must be set aside. Their acts have dis- 
qualified them for every office in which 
}decency or discretion is required. Every 
effort has been made, every influence has 
been exerted, publicly and privately, to 
preserve the body whose functions they 
have usurped, and whose powers they 
have perverted. But to no purpose. They 
will relinquish their usurpations and the 
abuses of authority only with their cor- 
porate existence. They are scarcely re- 
turned from that tribunal before which 
they were told, in the language of honest 
indignation, that their conspiracies to de- 
stroy the character of young men, and to 
exclude them from the rights of their pro- 
fession, might be punished with the ut- 
most rigour of the law, wken they stand up 
and bid defiance to the Legislature itself. 
Yes, even while the Parliamentary press 
is putting on record those very deeds 
which would justify the erasure of the 
corporation from the list of existing insti- 





tutions,—these men rise and contend for 
the perpetuity of one of the most prepos- 
terous and prolific instruments of abuse 
ever wielded by a corporate body! 

The inguirers of a future age into the 
vices and abuses of this institution wil] 
find its latest functionaries amid the ruin 
which came upon them, in the attitude 
of the priest of Herculaneum, with the 
darling gold fast clutched between their 
hands; or, like the fossil fish in the Paris 
museum, in the very act of preying on their 
fellows! 
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New Sureicat Saw.—The exhibition! “ Tomour.—A post captain of the navy 
of M. Hixpe’s chain-saw at the Paris hos- | consulted me for a tumour which had 
pitals has stimulated the inventive facul- | grown upon the blade-bone of the left 
ties of several other surgeons. M. Le-| shoulder, and covered the whole of the 
GUILLON, a surgeon attached to the Ma-|bone. It was of the adipose sarcoma spe- 
rine, has invented a circular, or, as he | cies, and was apparently about two inches 
calls it, a “ rowel saw,” the idea of which, | deep, but gave no trouble in handling it. 
we understand, has been taken from an | He had made several efforts to get rid of 
instrument now being manufactured by | it before he came to me. I advised him 
Cuarriere, under the direction of Dr. | toget twolight wooden hammers made, just 
A. Tuomsonx. However this may be,| heavy enough each to crack a walnut, and 
the “ rowel saw” is composed, Ist, of a cir- | t8 set his servant to work to hammer the 
cular dentated steel disk, like the rowel|tumour with both hands during two or 





of a spur, which is put into movement by 
different wheels furnished with eogs. 2nd. A 
moveable steel-bar to be fixed on the bone 
about to be cut, which steadies the saw. 
3rd. A case which encloses the works, 
and defends them from the blood, &c. 
This saw, according to the author, may 
be employed for the division of the infe- 
rior maxillary bone, and various others 
where the ordinary saw is with difficulty 
worked. 


Urinary Sypnon.—We have-also seen 
a very ingenious and simple syphon for 
drawing off the urine, &c., invented by M. 
Sawyer, a young American. The appa- 


ratus consists of two tubes and a vase;) 


one is a gum-elastic tube, several feet long; 
near the middle of this is fixed another 
small tube, less than the moiety of the 
large one, and of inferior diameter; it is 
mounted on a cork, which is fitted to the 
vase containing water. The fluid in the 
vase tends to pass through the small tube 
into the inferior half of the greater one, 
whenever the latter is on a lower level. 


Let us suppose the superior half of the | 


great tube attached to a catheter, and 
introduced into the bladder,—the vase 
placed on a chair by the patient's bed-side, 
and the other extremity of the tube hang- 
ing into a basin, &c. A current is es- 
tablished by suction along the smaller 
tube and from the vase. As soon as the 
current reaches the inferior moiety of the 
great tube, a vacuum is established in the 
part which has been passed into the blad- 
der, and the urine runs out to the last 
drop. The suction is so strong, that we 
have seen the tube take up a single drop 
of water from the chimney-piece of the 
author's apartment.—P. G. 


Practical Hints on the Treatment of sereral 
Diseases. By Joun Peacock, M.D., 
Darlington. London, Baldwin and Co., 
1834. 8vo. pp. 77. 

Tavs does straightforward nature some- 

times put to shame the contrivances of 

cunning art :— 


three hours every day. His servant, who 
bas seen the calkers in the king’s dock- 
|yards at work, set about it with great 
| spirit, and contrived, in pummelling his 
| master, to do it exactly in calking tune; 
| however, he roused the absorbents to such 
a degree that in a little time the tumour 
| had vanished.”—p. 76. 
| Medicine may occupy a century in 
|vain efforts to perfect the treatment of 
| some disease, an example of which is sud- 
denly cured by accident or common sense. 
Dr. Peacock is as odd as an author as 
he is successful as a practitioner. He thus 
entitles, relates, and treats, the last case 
referred to in his volume. 


“ Horns.—A shoemaker, in the village 
of Manfield, near Darlington, a strong 
man, about fifty, applied to me for relief 
from a complaint which he called horns, 
which were excrescences, very nearly re- 
sembling cockspurs, adhering to the skin 
in all the most muscular parts of his body, 
and only in these parts. They were all 
erect, and completely imbedded in the 
| skin in the broadest end; the base had a 
fleshy or cartilaginous feel, which ran up 
to a sharp horny point, resembling nothing 


so closely as the spur of a cock. They 
were mostly about an inch in length, 
some of them exceeded it. I had seen 


nothing of the kind before; but as the 
man pressed me much to try something 
with him, I gave him some powders with 
hydrarg. et antimon. combined, which soon 
began to affect his mouth, and in a very 
few days the whole of the excrescences 
rolled off, leaving at the base a small cup, 
which gradually filled up. He had no re- 
turn of them during his life.”—p. 76. 

The foregoing extracts afford a fair 
sample of Dr. Peacock’s “ Practical Hints.” 
The Doctor, who is we believe a most 
estimable gentleman, and an excellent 
working physician, did us the honour some 
short time since, to offer us the manuscript 
of his for in Tue 
Lancet; but ere we could reply, from an 


cases publication 
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examination of them, in the affirmative, 
the temptations of being both editor and 
author prevailed with him, and we are 
now employed in “ reviewing” instead of 
publishing “those discoveries which a 
“long, arduous, and uninfluenced practice 
“ has allowed him to call his own.” We 
heartily recommend his little work to the 
countenance of “ his fellow labourers in 
“ the vineyard in which he has so anxiously 
“ toiled,” and here give it also the benefit 
of a sentence of praise which it received 
from Dr. Elliotson at the time that Dr. 
Peacock was anxious that his cases and re- 
flections should become part and parcel of 
this journal: “ The practice is sound, and 
the cases are highly interesting.” 

We are sorry to find that this week we 
have not room for farther extracts from 
the work. 





THIRD LETTER 
TO THE 


MEMBERS OF THE COLLEGE Ol 
SURGEONS IN IRELAND. 


JENTLEMEN,—I am well aware that 
these desultory effusions, imperfect and hastily 
thrown off as they are, amid a press of other engage 
ments, are quite unworthy the eminent body to whom 
they ave addvessed, a body of course comprehending 
the most enli,htened of our citizens, the most 
acco.nplisked in literatare and general science. 

Perhaps they are less called for, now, that we per 
ceive b, a recent number of Tue Lancer that the 
philoso yh ec mind, the indignant but tempered feel 
ing, and the eloqaeat pen, worthy instrament of 
both, of an Eri nensis,—are engaged in advocacy ot 
the same high «1d generous cause, a cause that well 
deserves such an advocate, and that sheds congenial 
tre on that talented and accomplished personage. 

But while the . eneral principle and the supreme 
command ave sf-iy committed to persons of his 
are minor details and snbaltern duties 





caliber, there 
in the great warfare o mind, opinion, science, and 
general policy, against ignorance, pre judice, bigotry, 
, happily in 





and selfish monopos, that now eng 
bloodless stiife, so large a portion 
the wood forns the arena, aut the 


of mankind—a 
stiife where 
different degrees of human mind and human know 
ledge ave the combatants ; a si.f) of which ours is 
bat a single, though not u: interesting feature ;—these 
humble almost (» meanness, a (ast in our 


offices, 
no glory can 


Coilege, require ho less to be falfilled ; 
atiend, bat much utility may depend, on thes per 
formance, 

Leaving, then, with this ayolog,, thoe | ghe: 


hao's, I resume my hom Je 


functions to nobler 
shavch, and shall pursue my not useless bee of duty, 








till superseded by scme abler campaigner, when I 
shall gladly retire to the peaceful seclusion, that is 
more suited to my capacity and more congenial to my 
taste. 

At the meetings of the College and elsewhere your 
ears have been frequently dianed with a long string 
of words, the chief barden of which is, “ the Col- 
” the case of the College,” “ the friends, the 
enemies, the destroyers of the College,” &c. &c. Has 
it ever ocenrred to yon to consider what may be the 
real meaning of these expressions, and what the 
»bject for which, and with which, they are thus fre- 
quently, vehemently, and vulgarly enanciated. 

If you reflect a few moments, the object will be 
evident cnough; it is simply this, to stifle disenssion 
and arrest judgment, by exciting feeling and alarm 
ing prejadice; they give out this watchword of war, 
this absurd cry of “ The charch is in danger,” they 
sound the toesin of party, they hang out the standard 
of faction, all to engage your college patriotism, as 
it were, in their favour, and against their enemies 
but not your enemies: this junto go so far as basely 
and wickedly to impute motives which they kuow in 
their hearts to have no foundation whatever to the 
liberal party, the actual majority of the College! 

Were this the reselt of mere mental blindness and 
prejadice, we t pity, it not despise, the source of 
such antiquated iguorance ;—bat, nu: it is not: here 
reason and daty must check our good-nature; it is 
the monstrous offspring of falsehood and malice got 
upon seltish interest. If we may not hate, we must 
expose and condemn such mean sophistry, sach val 
vat policy. It isan act of policy of which the old 
law, “ Give a dog a bad name, &c.,”" is the chiet 
maximn,—a policy well worthy the head, heart, and 

mc, Which dictates, feels, and utters it. They 
knew thus much of history, they possess this much 
Mw observation—that a few false or unmeaning words 
have embruiled whole connutries in confusion, 
even all the complicated horrors of civil war; 
have observed that often a single word thrown out 
wiih cunning malice to an excited and ignorant mb, 
w even to a nation, in dark and ignors 
divided parties, broken up forces, aud t 
steady and wavering crowd against learning 
worth, and even their own interests ;—and with this 
last miserable dying hope they dave address them 
selves to you in the vein alluded to. Profound, 
observing, and learned legislators, your policy shail 
surely have its duc reward! 

Bat the liberals are not to be judged by the words 
of their euemies, men fall of prejadice, of dark and 
narrow minds, swayed by interest, convicted of cor- 
rupt policy, destitute of probity. Por the twelve 
months there has been more combating than for a 
long time before, and what have been their mea 
sures? Chiefly two; first, that in reference to the 
Parliamentary Committee; that the foads of the 
College should not be ‘prostituted in the cause of 
falsehood, or the suppression of truth, in adsocacy 
of but a single factions interest; that the C 
should net be falsely represented as a body anani- 
mous in sapport of present abases; that the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth (in the latter, how- 

ver, they failed) should be told ; that general inte 
ests should be regarded ; -— instead of a single ce 

ormed feateve ot ca ‘that the whole of our 
nanifeld and complicated histor y should be declared, 
Secondly, they have been hone stly and nobly endea- 

souring to wipe out, even at this eleventh hour, that 
lisgracefal stain which stigmatizes not only the cha- 
acter of the College, and brings the tide of public 
ypinion and indignation against it, but involves m one 
commen disgust and disrepute, the character, honour, 
wd feelin of every one of is met mibers ; aud to 
vrench from a base, dishonest, aud heartless faction 
the horrid tool of their dastard and hellish machi- 
bation 

Th 
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+ are strong terms, but can any words be too 
strong te mark ow indiguant abhorrence of a set of 
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REPLY TO 


men who, under cover of the ballot, have the 
moral hardihood, worse than that of assassins, to band 
together in foul conspiracy, in order to wound the 
dearest feeling of a brother's bosom, to murder his 
reputation, and professional character, and send him 
forth to the world as a miserable, desolate, branded 
Cain in medicine. And for what? To gratify 
matice,'to hold in the teeth of public opinion, justice, 
and hononr, their illegal, undeserved, paltry pelf; or 
show their hatred of superior worth in science, pro- 
bity, or independent jadgment. 

n this noble and animating course, the liberals 
have been strenuously resisted by all the means of 
active cunning, faction, and intrigue, bat in vain; 
they, or rather you, have gloriously trumphed in 
the one, as you will, without doubt, shortly do in the 
other, bl 

Bot, in the name of wonder, what object or motive 
could the liberals have in the work of degradation, 
anarchy, or destruction’ Ave they not as nearly 
and dearly (1 except private emolaments of course 
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| knowledge, manner, &c. With these and sachtike 
| we have nothing tado. These they ~~ or may not 
| possess, Bat is the head and tail of this Junto re- 
| spectable in their corporation capacity? Let their 
acts, measures, bearing, sentiments, language, speak 
for them. Js it respectable to pervert a great public 
| institution, capable of immense pablic advautage, 
jimto a mere engine of private gain and private 
| malice? Is it respectable to pocket pnblic money in 
| order to forward private ends, under the false pre- 
| tence of defraying, advocating, and defending what 
is only public in name? Is it respectable to neglect, 
| nay s-cvifice the general interests, in order to en- 
| hance the fortanes of a few! Is it respectable to 
| Make and break, as the case may be, laws and regu- 
| lations to forward these selfish end«? Is it respect 

| able to hold out delusive hopes which they know can 
never be fulfilled, as bribes for support ¢ Is it respect 

able to keep vassalage and authinking thrakdom 
| the fuolish self-injuring instruments of a scandalous 
|and marderons conspwacy? Is it respectable, in 















united to the ¢ ollege as any other set of members ? | stead of extending peace, amity, and friendship in 
Must they not be as anxious for the maintenance of | the profession, of which they possess so great means 
its character? Do they not feel that it involves their | and opportunities, to sew jealousy and excite divi- 





own! Do they not know that if | mately man- 
aged iu the proper spirit of a national institution, and 
not perverted, grossly perverted, as a means of pri 
vate gain, malice, and monopoly, it might, nay, it 
must be the splendid instrament of incalculable bene 
fit to science, the interests of our profession, and the 
public at large? Are they not aware that any altera 
tion, bat the work of regeneration, wrought on broad 
public principles and consistent with the sptrit of the 
times, mast redouwnd only to their own injery and 
loss of character? Are they not gentlemen, men of 
honour, probity, and science !—to say the least, never 
convicted of corporation, much less private immo- 
rality — But I shall not insult your jadgment further. 
It is but “ a weak invention of the enemy.” 

Bot I am informed that at a recent debate, when 
the junto were hard-beleagered in the fortress and 
strong hokl of corruption, one of the Tail, a man 
more remarkable for the development of his organ of 
the feeling of self-esteem than for any of the higher 
intellectual faculties, was delivered of an arase- 
ment in the way of an appeal to your tender me. cies, 
cutveating you to forbear ,— that you mast be in error, 
seeing that all that was respectable in the profession 
was marshal'ed on his side against you, 

This is a bob asserti.n, and affords a just criterion 
of the honour, candoar, discrimination, judgment, 
aud taste of the party from whom it comes. It is 
presumptuous, arrogant, and false. That gentleman 
should be reminded that assertion is not argument ; 
men may be astonished but not conv 
should be told that conevit is not learning, that pre 














ed by it. He | L cannot perceive the narrow limits that divide t 


sions, t» malign individua's, impute fa'se motives, 
| pervert facts, put forward false representations, and 
| all to forward their Own selfish ends? Is it respect 
| able to practise all sorts of delusion, and trick, and 
cunning, in order to deceive public, and cover 
their real selfish objects? Was it respectable, under 
the fal-e pretence of growing liberality, by a long 
| line of dextrous intrigue and conning artifice, to foist 
the new charter on the College, and thns 
mancuvre, worthy a Machiavel, permanently 
it their monopolizing school, that miserable excres- 
cence, the only cbject of their care, the pany fruit of 
their greatest capability, to which everyth 
| riticed, because it is the dishonest miut of their coun- 
| terfeit coinage ¢ 
Are their sentiments respectable? Is the langnage 
in which they are clothed respectable! ‘Take as a 
sample those of the willing instrument of all their 
dirty work whose name I shall not dignify by record- 
ing it: nothiag is so mean, low, or vulgar, that does 
vet find ready conception in his soul, willing and ade 
quate expression from his lips ; he is not only insensible 
to all that is refined, elevated, or noble, but exalts in 
his native filth, as the swine rejcices to wallow in 
congenial mire. Respectable! If these, and many 
j othe rs which I have not time to enumerate, be re 
spectable, then indeed may we all rejoice that it is.all 
| marshalled om the side of the Junto and Tail; pares 
cum paulius, &c. So far from being respectable, 
even iu the convenient gurb of corporation capacity, 
ao) 
trom private immorality ; nor is it easy to imagine 




















sumption confers no dignity ; that that cause must be | that without predisposition fin that quarter, that re- 


weak indeed, which can only be defended by an appeal 
to a misplaced feeling of modesty, and this, too, 
founded on a false statement of facts; that that system 
of logic, the only one in use by the junto, is very im- | 
perfect and out of all date, that treats de argumento 
ad verecandiam ; it shou!d have lived in other times. | 
He should be infor that to exalt and develop | 
the powers of the mind, give maturity to the jndg- | 
ment, and authority to the undividuals, so asto justity | 
the promalgation of maxim or aphorism, something | 
more is requisite than the purchase of a Glasgow | 
degree, even at the expense of 25/. He should be | 
reminded too (though we challenge the strictest seru- | 
tiny on the score of respectability aud numbers too 
of those that attend oor meetings) of the many 
accomplished and generous spirits, his superiors in | 
everything that confers real respectability, dignity, | 
and worth, that have retired in disgust from a com 
bat, where, whether vanquished or victorions, they 
could searcely escape the circamambient pollution. 
But did this doctor of respectability, this learned | 
joint of the Tail, treat you to a d jon ot his 
favourite term! Respectability is of various kinds ; | 
a man may be respectable in his private capacity 
when he neither robs nor kills, when he pays his 
debts and preserves an outward decency ; then 












there is a respectable medjocity of professional | to correspond with you. 


| Mr. Field’s conscience will not all 


spectability could attainsoch refulgent brightness, 

I should not have dwelt so long on this, were not 
the same false and presumptavus doctrine attempted 
to be preached out of doors. shall consider the 
meaning of their favourite terms in my next. 

am, Gentlemen, 
Your frend and faithful servant, 
A Meweer Or tHe Dustin Cotterce. 





CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER OF MR. FIELD, 





To the Editor of Tuk Lancer, 


Sir, — The venerable apothecary of 
Christ's Hospital has taken up the de- 
fence of his friend Dr. Roberts quite un- 
necessarily. The Doctor may say with 
truth, “ God preserve me from my fi a 





im 
He prefers the 





Medical Gazette. May 1 conclude from 
this circumstance that that journal sup- 


ports the exclusive principles so predomi- | 


nant in the institution ? 

He says, “1 begin with that glaring 
and illiberal construction put upon the 
resignation of Dr. B., which the writer 
states to have been in consequence of the 
appointment of a Special Committee.” 
) otice of the motion, I have ascertained, 
was given at a Court beld in March, was 
brought on and carried at a Court held at 
the end of April, and the Committee was 
named at the following Court in June, on 
which day Dr. Roberts's resignation was 
announced! The treasurer could not have 
known of it before the April Court, or he 
would never have concealed if. By so 
doing it gave undue advantage to the se- 
lected candidate. I certainly saw letters 
from Dr. Hue to governors, before 1 knew 
that the office was vacant. Mr. Field 
says, “ Dr. R. had given some weeks pre- 
vious notice to the treasurer of his inten- 
tion.” 

Mr. Field then goes on to state that 
Dr. R.’s place is no sinecure, “ as besides 
the eighteen boys registered in the phy- 
sicians’ book (which he can prove ought 
to have been twenty-six, of whom four- 
teen died),” the physician “ was to visit, 
when called upon, all the officers and 
servants belonging to the hospital, in num- 
ber somewhere about 150 persons.” Ra- 
ther a large number, it will be deemed, to 
manage 700 boys. It is supposed the 
figure one must be an error of the press. 
I should like to know how many of the 
fifty the venerable apothecary is called 
upon to visit. Cerfes not many. From 


what I can learn, none of the upper 


grades, who can afford to pay for advice, 
ever seek it gratuitously; for however 
skilful Mr. F. may have been half a century 
ago (and that I have still to learn), he is 
not one who has advanced with the march 
of intellect ; he, like some other venerable 
characters, both in law and physic, is just 
where he was fifty years ago, and will be 
found ‘ marking time’ while others are 
marching at ‘ quick time.’ 

I see you have had the report of the 
Special Committee and also Mr. Plumbe’s 
pamphlet sent you. It will be found by 
them, that the surgeon and the apothe- 
cary maintain, that diet has nothing to 
do with cutaneous diseases. How far that 
may be consistent with truth and common 
sense I leave you to expose, and how far 
it is delicate in those gentlemen to place 
t vernors in the position of being ob- 
r declare them unfit to preside over 

Ith of 700 boys. But how could 





t 
they belie their own practice, having gone 


REPLY TO MR. FIELD. 





{on so many years without altering the 
| diet? 
Permit me also to ask you, whether the 
| five eminent men about whom so much 
' parade is made, who were called in about 
| five years ago, really understood cutane- 
ous diseases — Drs. Babington and Ro- 
| berts, Messrs. Brodie, Lawrence, and 
| Lloyd? Three were called in to sit on 
|judgment on two of their brethren. As 
was expected, they recommended nothing 
new,—declaring that “ under present cir- 
cumstances improvement could be 
suggested,” ing, when speaking of 
diet, “ they do not think any change is 
necessary, but there can be no objection, 
if it can be accomplished without incon- 
venience, to add a portion of vegetables to 
the dinner on. the days meat is allowed!” 
But even this gentle hint was never acted 
upon. Five years have gone on, and meat 
is served up with vegetables only abont 
sixty-four days in the year. The great, 
the radical, evil is this; there is but one 
ruling power, and every one is afraid of 
him. He is courted, fawned upon, and 
flattered, by some, for their own private 
ends—feared by all. Not one would have 
the courage to speak of an abuse, or sng- 
gest an improvement. Even among the 
almoners there are not above two or 
three men of sound liberal principles, and 
they are out-voted in committee, as the 
|governors hitherto have been in the 
courts. And this has been the only real 
|use of a large body of almoners, for it is 
| thought that not above a dozen ever inter- 
| fere, unless summoned to ensure a majo- 
rity at a court, 

| Mr. Field then proceeds to say—this is 
| the pith of his letter—“ I am satisfied that 
jan impartial public will be of opinion that 
| the venerable apothecary in his 80th year 
has not been deficient in his care and at- 
tention to the sick boys, altijough he may 
|not be equal in professional qualifications 
|to the talented resident general practi- 
| tioner, whoever he shall be, by Whom the 
| special committee may intend to supplant 
him.” The answer to that is simply this— 
, had the venerable apothecary beena talent- 
jed general practitioner, the surgeon never 
‘would have been called in. Hav the 
treasurer done his duty, the venei“able 
(apothecary and the surgeon also would 
| have been superseded long ago, as disquali- 
| fied for their offices—the former from 1eg- 
jlect of duty, the latter for incompete ncy 
| to cure the ringworm. 

There appeared in the Times, not lo %& 
since, aVery sensible letter from a surge 
of Twickenham, which was miserab.'Y 
answered by “ A. Z., of Christ’s Hospital. ” 
If the “ Alpha and Omega” of the Insti - 
tution indicates the ruling power, it is <* 
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STONE.—SYPHILIS.—REJECTION AT THE COLLEGE. 


very applicable signature. The suggestion 
of the surgeon, of placing the discased 
boys “in an airy situation near town,” 
was recommended by Mr. Wilkinson about 
four years ago, to whom the treasurer was 
advised by the almoners to apply, request- 
ing his opinion as to the best and most 
efficacious mode of curing ringworm. But 
this, and many other offers of advice and 
suggestions, were never attended to, 
because the treasurer had such confidence 
in his medical adviser. I could fill sheets 
on the absurdity of A. Zs statements, 
but feel I have already encroached too 
much on the pages of your valuable 
Journal. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
A GoveRNor. 
London, September 16th, 1834. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


LITHOTRIPSY. 


This operation has lately been success- 
fully performed at the above hospital by 
Mr. Lioyp, without any previous prac- 
tice, we understand, on the dead subject. 
He experienced but very little difficulty in 
seizing the stone at the first attempt ; and 
after two or three introductions of the in- 
struments, the patient was discharged 
cured. The operation, which seemed at 
first to be one of considerable difficulty 
requiring great skill and manual dexte- 
rity, is now becoming more generally 
adopted ; and at last it obtains some fa- 
vour in our hospitals. 

Two cases in which it was performed 
in the practice of a surgeon at Walsall, 
are recorded at page 32 of our present 
Number. 





SYPHILIS, 


Lazarus Ward contains several inte- 
resting cases, in which the disease has 
made great progress in its destructive ca- 
reer. The sanative influence of mercury 
in this disease is beautifully evidenced by 
a case in this ward, where the entire pre- 
puce was inastate of phagedenic ulceration. 
By means of the cinnabar fumigation, and 
the internal use of blue pill, healthy cica- 
trices were formed, and the man was ap- 
parently progressing towards recovery. A 
small ulcer, however, again formed, which, 
by spreading, has destroyed a portion of 


the dorsum penis, and the superior part of | 


the glans. On having recourse again to 
mercury, the sore has begun to assume a 
more favourable appearance. 





A new Dead-house is in process of erec- 
tion at this hospital. It will be of a very 


convenient form for containing spectators | 


47 


who may witness examinations in it in 
large numbers,—where there is not some 
object for conducting them in secret. We 
have not yet heard that any person has 
|been appointed to superintend the patho- 
j aioe inspections, though without such 
|an arrangement it is not to be expected 
that this department of anatomical science, 
so essential in the education of medical 
students, will be conducted with regu- 
jlarity. The greatest discontent has hi- 
therto been expressed by the pupils of the 
hospital at the neglect which has distin- 
| guished this department of inquiry. 











| 
| EXAMINATIONS AT THE COLLEGE OF 
} SURGEONS. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—The following occurrence will 
show that the Examiners of the College 
jof Surgeons are not so lenient as they 
| used to be, and that the late pariiamentary 
| investigation, combined with your un- 
| wearied exertions, have at length made 
| an inroad upon the system of favouritism 
which has existed so long in the exami- 
nations at that institution. 

At a recent examination, an apprentice 
of one of the senior Surgeons of the Lon- 
don Hospital, during six years, and an ap- 
prentice of the College also, whose edu- 
cation has cost upwards of a thousand 
pounds, was rejected by the Court. This, 
as far as I am able to learn, is the only 
instance of the rejection of an Hospital 
apprentice, as the examination of these 
gentlemen has heretofore been looked 
upon asa mere form. To use their own 
phrase, they “ go in first, and walk 
through.” 1 have the honour to be, sir, 
your obedient servant, 

James Rowpu, Surg. 
Bethnal Green Road, Sept. 23, 1834. 

*,* The pupil to whom Mr. Rolph re- 
fers, paid five hundred guineas as an a 
prentice fee to Mr. John Scott, Surgeon 
of the London Hspital, and after the term 
of the indentures had expired he resided 
two years, respectively, with the demon- 
strators of the London Hospital Medival 
School, having paid a hundred guineas 
each year to the demonstrators. For four 
years he has regularly dissected a part of 
the subject for the anatomical lectures de- 
livered at the hospital, and he went up for 
examination with the full approbation of 
|the medical gentlemen around him. Yet 
| this gentleman was unable, we have heard, 

to reply with correctness to the ques- 
| tions put to him on any branch of his pro- 
fession. The examiners could not for @ry 
shame let him “ walk through.”--Epb. L. 











CORRESPONDENTS. 


To the Editor,—Sir, In your Journal; hitherto guided many of them. Some 
of Aug. 23rd, Mr. Shepherd replies to my other complaints which he has made we 
letter by accusing me of having made his do not think well founded 
forceps badly, and gives that as a reason 


4s 








for taking it to Mr. Weiss. But, Sir, had 
this been the case, would Mr. Shepherd 
have made me a present of two sovereigns 
as a compensation for what he called the 
unfair transfer of it to Mr. Weiss ? which 
I can prove he did, telling me at the same 
time that Mr. Weiss had offered him a 
sum of money for the privilege of manu- 
facturing it. I am, Sir, but an humble 
tradesman with a young family, and no- 
thing but my honest industry and good 
workmanship to support them, and 1 ap- 
peal to your sense of justice whether it 


Piates or Anatomy.—We take this 
opportunity of strongly recommending 
every student who is desirous of promot- 
ing his studies, or assisting his memory, 
by reference to drawings of parts of the 
body, to put himself in possession of Pro- 
fessor Quain’s “ Plates of Anatomy” pub- 
lishing in parts by Taylor, and Mr. Cum- 
ming’s “Oss@ Humana,” publishing in 
parts by Sustenance. They are admirable 
works for medical students. 








was not enough to take the forceps from, We are extremely sorry to have to an- 
me, without charging me with bad work-| Nounce a renewal of the indisposition of 
manship? Although I may not be able) M. Dupuytren. A French Journal of the 
to purchase as much steel as Mr. Weiss, 20th inst. says that symptoms of hydro- 
I am, thank God, able to procure it of the thorax have set in, and that his life is con- 


best quality, and he can do no more. By 
inserting the above, you will add another 
to the many proofs of your determination 
to do justice to all honest men, be they 
rich or be they poor. 1 am, Sir, your 
very obedient servant, 

*» Joun Apa Pavt. 

13, Upper St. Martin's Lane, 
Sept. 15, 1834. 





Cuorera.—Mr. Mart, of Frith Street, 
Soho, in some remarks on late communi- 
cations respecting the cholera, objects to 
the position that the existence ef mois- 
ture over the body four or five hours after 
single-grain doses of calomel have been 
given every ten minutes, is a proof of the 
favourable operation of that medicine, and 
observes that in numerous cases of col- 
lapse which have occurred under his care 
in St. Anne’s parish, the whole body was 
“ covered with moisture, so that the skin 
presented a sodden feel.” He also men- 
tions a case in which recovery from col- 
lapse took place where nothing but cold 
water had been taken, and draws a con- 
clusion, accordingly, against arguments 
in favour of particular remedies which 
have appeared to be successful. Increase 


of temperature around the body he espe-| 


cially advocates. 





A Member of the Westminster Medical 
Society complains that the officers of the 
Society are annually elected without re- 
gard to the services they have rendered 


by their attendance during the previous | 
Seagion- He hopes that, in the forth-, 


elections, the members will pro-| 


| sidered in danger. 
| Se 


| To the Editor.—At page 944 of your 
last No. is a case simulating hydropho- 
| bia caused by the bite of a cat. Three 
| weeks ago I was bitten in the index-finger 
| by a kitten six weeks old. If any gentle- 
{man who reads Tae Lancer has met 
with hydrophobia, or the disease resem- 
bling it, caused by the bite of so young a 
kitten, he will extremely oblige me by 
forwarding some notice of it for insertion. 
It is of momentous interest to me. I ap- 
plied to a surgeon about an hour after 
the accident, and he assured me that I 
need be under no apprehension ; but the 
case in your last No. has made me again 
rather anxious for the “ second month” 
to be over. I am, Sir, a constant pur- 
|chaser of your spirited and instructive 
work,—M. E.—Sept. 20, 1834. 

| *,* The question to Sir B. Brodie 
| should be put, personally, to that gentle- 
man, and we have therefore erased it from 
our correspondent’s letter.—Eb. L. 











———— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter of J. H. shall appear.—We 
have not published the letter simply signed A Phy- 
| sician, because we have so many communications on 


| the subject authenticated by a name, that an anony - 


mous recommendation will not add to the weight of 
testimony already before the public. 

Want of space alone has prevented us 
as yet from inserting an extract from the report of 
the Special Commitiee of Governors of Christ's 
Hospital. 

Mr. Auchinieck's letter on mercurial ine 
unction in erysipelas, &c., in oar next Number. 


Mr. Beetham’s case of cholera cured in 


ceed on a better principle than ed | the stage of collapse, with salt emetics, next week. 











